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Tue graces of the soul are perception, will, 
memory and conscience.—CoMENIUS. 





It is not decrying Greek to say that one 
student may be better educated without it 
than another with it. There have been ex- 
cellent scholars in politics, medicine, law, 
and theology without much knowledge of 
any other language except their vernacular. 
ltis a false idea that, in order to obtain an 
education, a fixed curriculum mst be fol- 
lowed by all alike. Tastes and peculiarities 
differ. Education must proceed aiong dif- 
ferent lines with different persons. 

An education must be obtained, if there is 
to be success, but it may be in the university 
of the farm, fireside, rough practical life, or 
college halls. Thousands of college gradu- 
ates succeed because they are educated; tens 
of thousands of the ungraduated succeed for 

same reason. ' 

Much has been said concerning the recent 
departure made by Harvard University. It 
Consists simply in concluding to respect the 





var against Greek, Latin, or the natural 
sciences, but it is placing them in a list to he 
elected or rejected. The wealth of Harvard 
enables her to do this. It has been said that 
& young man of sixteen or eighteen is not 
able to choose a course of study for himself. 
There is force in this objection; but has not 
every student many friends who know his 
mental tastes? His preparatory teachers 
would be excellent advisers, It would not 
be difficult to determine along what line of 
elections he would be most likely to succeed. 
Once started in a cfirse there would be no 
change; he must fight it out on this line. 

It has been said that this will promote indo- 
lence. That rests with teachers. There is 
no reason why there should be more indo- 
lence in cne course of study than in another. 
A student of history, if properly supervised, 
has no more chance of being lazy than a 
student of Greek or Hebrew. 

This reform in Harvard is the commence- 
ment of a radical change that will in time 
work its way downward, until in all our 
schools, lasses will be arranged on different 
principles. Allin one room will not be re- 


quired to study the same branches at the 
same time. 


* 


PROFESSOR BARTLETT, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, says that many men know more than 
is healthy, and might better have read less 
and thought more, thus increasing the 
mental muscle rather than adipose. The 
power of Webster consisted, not in the won- 





upon bis work, but in mastering his cases so 
thoroughly, and stating them so clearly, 
that they seemed too plain to be argued about. 
It was a characteristic of Abraham Lincoln 
that he presented his issues so tersely, simply, 
and clearly, that he won the very humblest 
among his hearers, and his readers could 
readily appreciate his words. Knowledge is 
not what we remember, but what we make 
ourown. The best thing ever said concern- 
ing knowledge is that it is power—the power 
of taking it in through the senses, and work- 
ing it over so as to serve the best uses in life. 
Whoever has this power over what he knows 
is an educated person. 

It is sometimes said that such a one has a 
good education, but can make no use of it. 
In other words, he has holding capacity, but 
no manufacturing or working over faculty. 
There are thousunds who can repeat nearly 
all they ever read, but are practical failures. 
Now, the fact is, the ordinary man gets 
along with very little knowledge of what 
books teach. If the most successful mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, grocers, 
contractors, should be examined on algebra, 
higher arithmetic, ancient, or even modern 
history, and geography, how would they 
stand? Give them the same examination 


derful knowledge of law he brought to bear 


their children receive in the higher grades 


By no means. Theirsuccess has come jrom 
an eduvation that has made them work over 
what they received, and reproduce it in 
thought power. The power of personal think- 
ing is the test of a good education. 





A SUPERINTENDENT in one of our largest 
Western cities believes that our system of 
teaching spelling is all wrong. The aver- 
age man uses about 600 or 700 words. The 
educaied man uses from 2,000 t> 2,500 words. 
Suppose we use 2,009, what is the use of com- 
mitting 5,000 or 6,000? A scholar is given 
thirty-five words to spell; he will probably 
use five of them. What is he spelling the 
other thirty for? Take the subject of gram- 
mar- Scholars learn definitions without 
comprehending them. We ask too many 
questions that have no value. Language 
should be learned through the use of it, and 
not through definitions. Take geography. 
What do we care for a state, but the climate, 
History, products, and two or three of the 
principal cities ? This habit of memorizing 
things of no value is a humbug. You say 
you memorize for mental 4iscipline. What 
is. mental discipline? The perfection of 
education is in a righteous will. He who 
can say to the judgment, conscience, and 
affections, go hence or thence, is an educat- 
ed mai —he is a disciplined man. 

This odd superintendent also believes that 
examinations demoralize scholars. They 
waste jour or five weeks in the short echool 
yeter. Because of a lack of uniformity in 
marking papers, and injustice done topupils 
im going from one school to another, thé old 
plan should be broken up. Lengthened 
Written recitations can b» substituted for 
them. The teacher can easily judge who is 
not able to keep up with the class, and these 
‘can be put back. With this plan far more 
could be accomplished than at present. 

The gentleman who holds the:e opinions 
is a sensible, common-sense man. He has 
seen much Of the world, and looks upon 
school work in a business manner. But 
what a revolution would result if his ideas 
should be carried out! What if our system 
of schools were conducted on a business 
plan! Suppose the method of classificatiou 
could be made on the principles recognized 
in trade. Certainly, living children would 
not be put together in herds, and kept there 
until they could all pass the same examina- 
tion. A merchant classifies his goods ac- 
cording to quality and availability. Not so 
the teacher. 

It is said, ‘Such a system of classification 
is an impossibility,” but the hist ry of edu- 
cation disproves the assertion. Our method 
of requiring ali scholars 1o pursue the same 
branches, without regard to adaptation or 
mental capacity, is in direct violation of 
educational principles as old as Socrater and 
Aristotle. Educational writers ia all ages 
have condemved it. It only remained for 





of a good district school, and the majority 
would fail. Does this prove that they 
are not well educated? l:oes it show that 





Personal tastes of young men. It is not a 


the drill they received in school was lost? 


schools, 


the nineteenth century to set an example to 
the world of committing a grievous sin 
against the children now in training in our 
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We publish this week an excelent Reading 
Course adopted by the Hannibal, Mo., High School. 


Tue Practical Teacher, under Col. ‘Parker’s man- 
agement, is becoming a strong factor in the solu- 
tion of our educational problems. While it deals 
mercilessly with inconsistencies, it is not wanting 
in substitutes for what it condemns 








Supr. Davip G. Wititams, of York, Penn., has 
printed a small pamphlet of 275 questions on 
‘School Government,” for use at examinations. 
Opposite each question is a reference to a page in 
** Parker’s Talks on Teaching.” where the answer 
can be found. The questions are good. They will 
be reproduced in the JOURNAL. 


PRESIDENT PoRTER, at the recent Yale alumni 
cinner, said that ** those cullege arrangements are 
the best which prepre the man to meet all the exi- 
gencies of daily life, and will not let him off.” 

This will apply not only to the college but the 
eementary schools as well. He also said that 
Yale is allowing larger electives than ever before, 
but all on the principle that a student who begins 
a course must go on with «i from beginning to end, 
and do something with it which is worth telling of. 
This is sound educational doctrine. 








THE New York papers are now saying that ‘‘it 
will not do much good to clean up New York City 
this spring in anticipation of a visitation of the 
cholera unless Brooklyn and Jersey City are 
cleaned up too.” This sounds like the pouting talk 
of children—‘‘ If you won’t I won't.” The same 
argument is frequently heard in reference to tech- 
nical examination questions. ‘‘The teachers ex- 
pect it,” says the examiner, “and we must ask 
them.” The teachers retort, ‘‘ The examiners ask 
them, and we must be prepared to answer.” So it 
goes—child’s play all through life. 





THE very full list of books for school libraries, 
prepared by Mr. Dwight Holbrook, Principal of the 
Morgan School, Clinton, Conn., and _ recently 
published by us, has been thoroughly revised by 
him. - Not only the correct name of each book, 
with its author, will be given, but the name of the 
publisher and price as well, so that teachers will 
have no difficulty in ordering. 

The pamphlet will be prefaced with an int.roduc- 
tion by Hon. B. G. Northrop. Mr. Holbrook has 
added very full remarks concerning the various 
classes‘of books. The pamphlet will be one of the 
most valuable ever published on this subject. It 
will be printed in the JourNAL from week to week. 





From a recent set of examination questions we 
select the following: ‘‘ How many participles have 
verbs? What can be said of the subject of a prepo- 
sition? The meaning of a sentence often depends 
on what? What is tmesis? What is apocopee? 
In what do all errors of language consist? 

State the grammatical reasons why the following 
expressions are wrong: We had some nice lattice 
and sparrow-grass for dinner. I saw him entering 
the gate and ringing the bell. You is the sccond 
person. LIfe failed: fulfilling his promise. I seen 
him yesterday. Not only was he poor, but idle. 
I should be sorrv if you would be sick.” 

This is technical grammar with a vengeance. If 
much of this sort is common in eur schools, there 
is a clew to the fact that the study of grammar, 
ordinarily, is not a favorite among our scholars. 
It gives us also a reasun why some pupils study 
grammd? for their entire school life, and at the 
close speak as ungrammatically as when they began. 

If the study of English grammar does nut lead 
learners to speak and compuse our language with 
ease and correc ti.ess, it is a fraud and a humbug. 





Our contemporary at the Hub goes off into ex- 
clamation points because :-we affirmed in a recent 
issue that ‘‘more contradictory things have been 
said concerning what hasbeen called the ‘ New Ed- 
ucation’ than any other subject discussed by intel- 
ligent people.” 

There is a ‘‘ New Education,” and there is an in- 
definite something that some people have conceived 


it to be. We were speaking of the latter. We re- 
gret that a prominent educator should fail to make 
the distinction. 

But this is not our crime. It is that we said, 
‘*‘ Supt. Peaslee is urged by prominent gentlemen 
as the successor of Gen. Eaton,” and that the ‘‘ De- 
partment would be in excellent hands if he should 
be appointed.” 

We here say, most emphatically, that our in- 
terest in this subject is not a personal one. We 
have at heart the educational welfare of the whole 
country, and our only desire is to see at the head 
of the Department a man large enough and broad 
enough to look after it in the best manner, and in- 
dependent enough to refuse to be led by any one 
person, however influential that person may as- 
sume to be. 





No book is more valued abroad than “ Fitch’s 
Lectures on Teaching.” It is full of most sensible 
and sound philosophy, put in attractive manner. 
Mr. Fitch is one of the oldest inspectors of schools 
in England, and in these addresses condenses the 
wisdom of years spent in directing the daily affairs 
of elementary schools. His style is lucid, and his 
advice such as all teachers will at once respect. A 
glance at the titles of his lectures will show the 
character of his discussions: 

The Teacher and his Assistants. 

The School, its Aims and Organization. 

The School-Room and its Appliances. 

Discipline. Examining. 

Learning and Remembering. 

Preparatory Training. The Study of Language. 

English Language. History. 

Arithmetic as an Art. Arithmetic as a Science. 

Geography and the Learning of Facts. 

Natural Science. The Correlation of Forces. 

Under each of these principal heads, are eighteen 
or twenty sub-heads. We are reprinting this book 
for the use of American teachers. It will be ready 
by the middle of June. 





Gov. Patrerson, of Pennsylvania, has desig- 
nated April 16as Arbor Day. The object of this, 
as he says, is ‘‘to aid in the systematic encourage- 
ment of tree planting throughout our various com- 
munities: to awaken and cultivate among the 
young a taste for the study of nature and some 
Knowledge of the necessity, profit, and delight of 
agricultural pursuits: to arouse public attention to 
the necessity of preserving and perpetuating to a 
proper degree the forests of the state.” This is what 
ought to be done in every state in the Union at 
once, The time is come for vigorous action on 
the part of all who desire to avert the peril follow- 
ing the destruction of our forests.. No time is to 
be lost. Before we know it, the fate of the de- 
stroyer will be ours. Already the Hudson River is 
suffering, and the time is not distant when boats 
of medium size will not be able to reach Albany. 
Troy is now cut off from water communication 
with the ocean, except during a limited time. De- 
structive floods, succeedefl by prolonged droughts, 
are certain to follow each other yearly in increas- 
ing severity, unless some measures are taken at 
once to avert such a disaster. What is true of the 
Hudson is also true of every river and region in 
our country. When the pine forests of northern 
Minnesota are gone, the upper Mississippi will be 
a different stream, and St. Paul and Minneapolis 
different cities. 





A RECENT educational note in the Tribune com- 
menced by saying: ’ 

‘* It is an interesting question what will be the ulti- 
mate effect of education on working men as a class. 
There are many who even now depreciate universal 
education on the ground that while it is undoubtedly a 
blessing, its tendency is to make people in humble sta- 
tions of life d isfied with their lot.” 

_It is not. education that makes men dissatisfied 
with their lot, it is the want of it. Because Miss 
Naticy comes from school a dudena, unwilling to 
even look at a cook stove, much less cook a beef 
steak, it does not follow by any means that she is 


worki in the world. The trouble is that 
alee do just what the Tribune urges them 





to do; they make a cast iron course of study, ani 
compel all pupils to pursue it. A boy enters schog 
with an intense love for tools amd invention. Hix 
greatest aversion is for the ancient languages. }, 
is at once put into Greek and Latin, and an ever. 
lasting grammatical grind, and comes out at th. 
foot of his class. Educated? No; uneducated 
warped, twisted out of his natural bent. A miser. 
able doctor is ground out of what would hay, 
made a master mechanic. Why it is that in this 
enlightened age any man of intelligence can , 
found to advocate the doctrine that there shoulj 
be no election in the studies a young studen; 
should pursue in his school course, is past our cop. 
prehension. Adaptation is the law everywher 
else, in everything else—except courses of study. 
Here the law is one vf an election as unchangabj. 
as the decrees of the Medes and Persians 





Hon. W. B. Ruaawes, State Supt. of Public Ip. 
struction, N. Y., has ordered that examinations of 
applicants for State certificates be held at the High 
School buildingsin Albany, Rochester, and Water. 
town, at the rooms of the Board of Education, cor. 
ner Grand and Elm streets, New York City, andiy 
the Grammar School building, corner of Washing. 
ton and Hawley streets, Binghamton, commencing 
on Tuesday, the 30th day of June, 1885, at 2 o'clock 
P. M, 

In order to be admitted to the examination, cap. 
didates must be present at the beginning of the 
examination, produce testimonials of character, 
and of at least two years’ successful experience as 
teachers. They must pass a thorough examination 
in the following named branches: Reading, spell- 
ing, writing, grammar, and analysis, geography, 
outlines of American history, arithmetic, algebra 
and plane geometry. They will also be expected 
to have a general knowledge of book-keeping, con- 
position, and rhetoric, geology, chemistry, physics, 
physiology and hygiene, botany, astronomy, zoil- 
ogy, linear and perspective drawing, general his 
tory, general literature, methods, and school econ- 
omy, civil government, and school law. 

State certificates will only be issued to those 
whose examinations show a standing of at least 
seventy-five per cent. in each one of the thorough 
examination branches, and an average standing of 
at least seventy-five per cent. in the general know!- 
edge branches, and that they do not fall below 
fifty per cent, in any one study in the latter class. 





PRESIDENT WALKER of the Board of Education of 
this city, says that the last two grades of the 
grammar schools should each of them occupys 
full year of the time of the scholars. In the cours 
of the debate in the Board, concerning admission 
into the Normal College. Commissioner Pomeroy 
said: ‘‘ The teachers are compelled to ‘cram’ theit 
pupils during the latter part of the course, in order 
to get them up to the standard for admission 
the college. The remedy for this is to change 
the course of instruction in the four higher grades, 
so that the studies may be more gradual, and 
may require a longer time to pass.” This wast 
ferred to a committee. 

Commissioner Devoe says: ‘“This most importan! 
sifbject is now in the hands of this committe, 
composed of five members of the Board, me 
learned, considerate, strong mentally, and sincere 
ly desirous to do th:t which will be promotive d 
the greatest good to the children committed © 
their care. To do this work thoroughly and prop 
erly will require time and patience. I feel specially 
interested in this subject, as it relates to youl 
girls of twelve and fourteen years of age. If they 
are unusually bright or smart. is it well to sum 
late them, or better to gently restrain them! 1 
earnestly hope this present effort will be produc 
tive of permanent relief.” . 

The Board adopted a resolution, abolishing # 
per cent. examinations for admission into the No 
mal College. Hereafter candidates will be adm 
ted only in the order of merit, until the sum 
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NORMAL TEACHING. 





READING LESSON.—NO. 1. 
Reported from Cook Co. Normal School by I. W. Fitch. 

Purpose of the Lesson.—To deepen the impres- 
sion of words previously learned by additional 

ice. 

Teacher. Who will find a stick ? [A stick is dis- 
covered in a box on a table as if placed there unin- 
tentionally. | 

“This is a stick,” is written upon the board. 

The pupil who finds the stick reads the sentence, 
holding the stick towards the teacher. 

T. O yes! What color is it ? 

Pupil. It is green. 

T. (Erasing stick and writing ‘green stick.”] 
Now, you may read it. 

P. This is @ green stick. 

T. Who will find something else ? 
is fou d.) What is this ? 

P. This is a doll. 

(The sentence is written upon the board.) 

T. What kind of a doll is it ? 

P. It is a little doll. 

This sentence is written upon the board and read. 
Different pupils are sent to look for objects select- 
ed for a purpose and accidently (?) placed in the 
box or on a desk. A little ball, a little box, a little 
mat, etc,, were found, and sentences, made upon 
the board by rubbing out certain words and sub- 
stituting others. 

The teacher continuing says: ‘‘ Suppose we join 
these two sentences together.” [She here writes 
“and” after the word ‘“‘mat” in the sentence: 
“ This isa mat,” and thus joins it to the sentence 
beneath: ** That is a little boy.”| ‘‘When we join 
two stories together we must rub out the big letter 
here. [Rubbing out ‘‘T” in ‘‘That” and substitut- 
ing “ t.”] 

All this time a pleasant conversation has been 
carried on between teacher and pupils about the 
various objects discovered, the attention of the 
children being skillfully directed to such sentences 
or “stories” as were planned for introducing the 
words to be learned. 

READING LESSON.—NO. I. 

Purpose of the lesson: To make the transi- 
tion from script to print—this being one of a series 
of similar lessons 

“The boy has a hat,” is written upon the black- 
board. 

Teacher. Who can make a hat? [One or two 
place their hands across their heads? the others 
imitate them.] 

T. Charlie’s hat is not a very good one; I think 
it will fall off. ([Charlie’s hat immediately im 
proves.| Who can make a cap? 

An inventive boy puts one hand above his forehead 
to indicate the frontispiece, while his other hand. 
placed above the head, indicates the other part of 


the cap. He is imitated by the other chil iren. 
The sentence : 


“The man has acap on,”*is written by substitut- 
ing “* man” for “ boy,” and ‘‘ cap” for ‘‘ hat” in the 
preceding sentence. The pupils are led to read 
these sentences, one after another, easily and 
naturally. 

T. What else has a cap on ? [looking around the 
room). 

Charlie. The dog has a cap on. 

T. How funny that is! Let me write it; writes: 
“The dog has a cap on.” 

The children are immensely delighted, and 
read the sentence in the most natural manner, 
They are permitted to express their views 
om the subject, sometimes to one another, but 
generally to their teacher, who, in this instance 
's apparently as surprised and as delighted as 
they are, and talks to them about the funny 
tog that would put a cap on. Charlie is 
here reminded that as he is taller than Mary, he 
ought to stand behind her that she may see. 

lam going to write the name of something else 
that has a cap on. [Rubs out ‘dog’ and substitutes 

cat.”| Did you ever see a cat with a cap on? 

around the room and see whether you can- 
not find a cat with acap on. [Jennie spies a paper 


[A small doll 


her discovery.) Here is another cat [opening a 
Monroe reading chart and showing a picture of 
pussy with a very high cap on her head. | 
Thechildrep laugh, and read more or less readily 
the sentence in print, about the cat with thecap on. 
**See—the—cat,” drawls one little girl. 
T. You don’t see the cat. I see it, and it sees 
me too, I guess. Tell me what this says, [running 


her finger rapidly over the two exclamations : ‘‘See 
the cat! See the cat !”") 
This time the sentence is read with more 


animation. 

The question : ‘‘ Has the cat a cap on ?” and its 
answer, “The cat has a cap on,” are practiced 
upon until all can read them as they would say 
the same in conversation. ‘‘ You didn’t tell it very 
well,” ‘Tell me that again,” are remarks made by 
the teacher. 

T. Let me put these stories on the board,— 
writing the sentences. I see a word here—point- 
ing to ‘‘ has,” that we have not read very often, 
[Sentences with ‘‘has” are read). Turning again 
to the chart, the teacher continues, ‘I am going 
to give this line to—all are quiet and eager to 
have the sentence to read —Mary.” 

Mary reads the sentence proudly, and passes to 
her seat. A sentence is given to each of the re- 
maining pupils in the same way, and the class is 
then dismissed . 

AN EXPERIMENT IN NUMBER. 

The pupils are standing around a table. The 
teacher says: ‘‘Ida has six apples and gives four 
to Belle (naming pupils in the class), how many 
more apples has Belle than Ida ?” 

Several ambitious hands go up, and two boys 
say: ‘Oh, that’s easy!” 

T. Charlie may show us with these blocks. 
[Placing several on the table.) 

Charlie. She has two more. {Showing sia blocks. | 

T. You don’t show us. I wish to see how you do 
it with the blocks. 

Charlie has the right answer he is sure, but can- 
not illustrate with the block. 

A second ambitious boy takes the blocks, and 
says that ‘* Belle has two more.” 

T. Show us. 

Second Boy. Why, here are two soni for Ida, 


and here are four apples for Belle. She has two 
more. 


T. Show us. 

The boy can do no better, and Nettie takes the 
blocks. 

N. Here are the four apples that Belle has [lay- 
ing aside four blocks), and here are the two apples 
that Ida has [laying aside the two blocks and pick- 
ing up two more blocks.| I measure the four blocks 
and the two blocks with the other two blocks, and 
then count how many more there are in the big 
pile. 

Norr.— Examples like the one above are given in 
our arithmetics under subtraction. Experiments 
in this school are showing that there is a process 
of ‘‘ comparison ” different from mere subtraction. 
Had the process of subtraction been the one needed 
the eeenae would heve read, *‘ Ida has six apples 


we and gives four of them to Belle, how many has she 
eft ¢ 
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DISEASES OF THE WILL. 


(Mind Articole No. XXIX.) 

The diseases of the Will are classified by authors 
under four heads: 

I. Lack or WILL Power. 

IL Excess or WILL Power. 

III. Caprice. 

IV. EXtTINcTION. 

I. LACK OF WILL POWER. 

Guislain says that ‘‘ persons atfected in this man- 
ner can will to themselves, mentally, according to 
the dictates of reason, but the will is not trans- 
formed into active determination.” Such individ- 


Some persons, touched with this disease, say, a 





know I should do as you say, but my strength 
fails me when I ought to act.” Prof. J. H. Ben- 


uals may have excellent judgment and memories. | im 





not carry out what he wished to perform. On one 
occasion, having ordered a glass ef water, it was 
presented to him on a tray, but he could not take 
it, though anxious to do so.” Instances like these 
could be gathered from medical works, all show- 
ing that there is a disease affecting the will alone. 

But how does this concern teachers? There are 
mild forms of this disease in all our schools. Every 
teacher of several years’ experience can recall many 
instances of apparently uncolled-for stubbornness, 
in which children, from no apparent cause. refused 
to do some simple act. Noone can tell why the 
child acted as he did. Teachers and parents, and 
even the child himself can assign no reason, only 
he apparently will not, while in fact. he can not, . 
and no amount of punishment will correct the” 
fault. The more the mind is studied the more it is 
seen that much of the severe punishment of former 
days was through ignorance of mind iseases. 
Lack of will impulsion is by no means uncommon 
among adults. Cases are seen in life daily. 

What shall be done with children who seem to 
have a lack of will power ? 

1. Negutively—never scold or blame. It will 
only intensify the difficulty. The author of this 
article, in his younger teaching days, punished a 
boy severely for not doing what it seemed to him 
he could as easily do as turn over his hand, if he 
would. Why he would not was a mystery, and 
remained so until astudy of mind diseases revealed 
the cause. 

2. Negatively—the cure is not through the will: 
let that alone. Other powers must be rendered 
active, in hope that through them the will may 
resume its normal tone. For example, use motives, 
gain confidence, excite affection, laughter, joy, 
hope, anticipation, even anxietv, and a little f- ar 
Even the simple act of jumping or reading, singing 
or telling a story, may affect the will favorably. 

8. Moral influences give tone to the will early in 
life. Children, seemingly unable to do what they 
ought to or to resist doing what they ought not to 
do, can be strengthened by moral feelings. Let 
even a young pupil be thovoughly convinced that a 
certain line of action is wrong, and will surely pro- 
duce bad results, and there will be a strengthening 
of the will in that direction. 

4. Repeating one kind of work many times 
strengthens the will. Reading aloud the same se- 
lection five times; writing the sane number on a 
board thirty times; walking on a certain track 
backward and forward ten times: anything that 
tends to give the power of doing what one is told 
to do, will strengthen this faculty 

5. The habit of doing without asking a reason 
strengthens the will. A child who is always told 
the reason why is not likely to grow up with an 
improved will. He comes to expect an explana- 
tion, and if he cannot understand what is said he 
is liable to refuse to do what he is asked. A boy is 
asked to take a letter to a neighbor's and get a cer- 
tain article. He asks, *‘ Why”? An explanation is 
attempted, he cannot comprehend the words and 
refuses to go, on the plea. “It's of no account.” 
Tre difficulty is in the way the boy has been 
trained. The probability is, unless a radical 
change takes place inthe manner he is educated he 
will grow up either with no will of his own, ora 
mulish disposition. Either result is possible. 

In the next article this subject will be continued. 
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APPLIED. 


SCIENCE 





uestions asked by a Brooklyn teacher and answered by Miss 
IS May Mackintosh.) 


1. (a) Distinguish between intellectual power and 
knowledge. 

(b) Between knowledge and culture. 

Answer.—(a) What is known is the material 
with which the intellect works. Intellectual power 
plies more than simply knowing; it infers the 


presence of will to use and to arrange its material. 
We may know a fact—before Newton's time, men 
knew apples fell—but it required the intellectual 
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power of a Newton to use such a fact in the best 
possible way. 

(b) ‘Culture is that which tends to produce intel- 
lectual power. 

2. A subject may be presented— 

(a) Analytically. 
(6) Synthetically. 
Illustrate each by an example. 

ANSWER.—(a) Analysis ‘‘ proceeds from the ex- 
amination of facts to the determination of prin- 
ciples.” (Chambers’ Encyclopeedia.) Ex.. Botany 
is taught analytically when children gather and 
exantine leaves, flowers, etc., with a view of find- 
ing 6ut the natural principles of classification 
from’ the facts at their ° disposal.—(6) Synthesis 
‘proceeds to the determination of consequences 
from principles known or assumed. Thz2 test of 
perfection ina theory is the harmony of the results 
obtained by the methods of Analysis and Synthesis.” 
(Chambers’ Ency.) Ex. Give children all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Rose family, and re- 
quire them to identify any member of that family 
by its likeness to the general type; they will then 
be working synthetically. 

8. Use all the senses in the acquisition of know!]- 
edge. Explain and give an example. 

ANSWER.—AIl the senses must at first aid in the 
acquisition of knowledge. The babe at tirst carries 
everything to his mouth. Uneducated persons 
must touch as well as see. or at least, point towards 
the object. After a while these more material sen- 
sations become p rts of the experience, therefore 
they need not be repeated; though even in edu 
cated adults there is gencrally a confusion of the 
sensations of smell and touch with those of taste 
in some cases,—as may be proved by eating strong- 
ly-flavored articles, or taking medicing, ' with the 
nostrils closed. It is the pleasant smoothness of 
many milk-foods which pleases the palate rather 
than the taste; yet we often hear, ‘‘ This tastes 
good.” As tothe more intellectual senses—Sight 
ani Hearing—we have only to visit the nearest 
Blind, or Deaf and Dumb Asylum, to see how 
greatly the loss of these retards intellectual 
growth. 

The teacher will have most to do with Touch, 
Sight, and Hearing. (The order given is the na- 
tural one.) Begin with the concrete,—that which 
may be handled, and pass gradually to the ab- 
stract, through that which can be seen and heard, 
to that which must be imagined. 

4 The mind is acquisitive and productive. 

ANsSWER.—The seed, before it is placed in the 
ground, has the life-principles within it; but it 
cannot develop until it arquires from the earth 
around it food suitable for its nourishment. Then 
it will obtain strength to produce, “‘ first, the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 


5. Instruction should proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract. 
ANswErR.—In this order Nature teaches her chil- 
dren. 
Concrete—what is wn together, comprct, 
united, solid. 3 
Abstract — drawn off from, 
thought is from the 
cumstance producing it). 
The child learns first the properties of what he 
handles; then, in reaching after the moon or stars, 
he discovers that there are things which he can- 
not grasp. but only see, He learns to know his 
mother’s voice, and will recognize her by it when he 
cannot see her. Finally, he will learn to expect 
that when he is placed in the same circumstaaces, 
the same consequences will follow. In Memory, he 
has reached the Abstract, Thought has been 
evolved from what was perceived by the Senses, 
6. Why should the organs of Sense be cultivated 
or trained? 
ANSWER.—The answers to Questons 8 and a 
that, since the senses are the only roads leadi 
the ‘mind, it is eminently necessary to ere be 
they are in the best possible c dition. and that 
we should not attempt to follow any other than 
the natural order, i.e.. the way in w ey 
no to grasp, direct their gaze. to listen, to 
etc., in our education of the ohikiren. Tike 


— teacher is the one who most closely watches 
little children. 
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By D C Luenine, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The first reading lessons in the so-called baby- 
classes should be general language lessons. Con- 
versation, object, writing, and reading lessons, 
as given simultaneously, should, severally, pre- 
dominate, as the needs of the class may require. 

The words, cat, ran, fat, in, and on, are very 
good to begin with, for they represent the objective 
word, the action word, the quality word, and the 
relation word ; each requiring a somewhat differ- 
ent modus operandi in development. Every 
minute detail of the lesson is not given here, but 
enough to serve as an illustration. 

1. THE OBJECTIVE WORD. 

Cat.—If possible have the object before the class. 
A number of stuffed animals can easily be made by 
the teacher out of Canton flannel of different colors. 

Since the objects are not to be had in all cases, 
the lesson is here given without much reference 
to them. 

‘Children, I will make a nice picture upon the 
black-board. Watch, and see if you can tell what 
it is.’ The teacher begins to draw the picture of the 
cat— which she may have outlined faintly with a 
pencil before school—vpon the black board. After 
she has completed a part of the cat, she may ask: 
“What am I drawing, children?” ‘The children 
will now begin to guess, and the teacher will have 
the full attention of the class. They will be watch- 
ing and waiting anxiously for each part of the 
picture to appear. The picture should always be 
drawn in the presence of the class, since it quick- 
ens their perception wonderfully to sce the picture 
grow under the teacher’s hand. 

“Children, what did I draw on the black-board?” 

sa cat.” 

‘* James, you may come and give the cat some 
bread and milk.” 

‘Your cat can’t eat, teacher.” 

* Why not?” 

‘* Because it is only the picture of a cat.” 

** What does this picture mean?” 

“Tt means a cat.” 

‘*T will now show you something else that means 
cat.” The teacher now prints the word cat in the 
picture of the cat. ‘‘ This, children, is the word 
cat, and when we see it we think of a real cat.” 

Teacher, taking the stuffed cat,—‘‘Agnes, what 
have I in my hand?” 

“You have the cat in your hand.” 

“Otto, what am I pointing at?” 

“You are pointing at the picture cat.” 

“Anton, what do you see here in the pict ure-cat?” 

“The word cat.” - 

**Meta, you may come and place the cat upon 
Annie’s desk.” 

“August, you may show me the word cat.” 

** James, where is the word cat?” 

“Tt is in the picture-cat.” 

The teacher may now cover the picture and word 
cat with a piece of paper, and ask the pupils what 
they can see. Now cuta hole in the paper large 
enough to exhibit the word cat, hold it over the 
picture and ask what they can seenow. Now print 
the word upon the black-board a number of times 
with crayon of different colors. 

** Class, what is this? And this? And this?” etc. 

“Charles, point to the green werd cat.” 

‘*Mary, show me the yellow word cat.” 

** Anton, show me the picture cat,” etc., etc. 

‘** Now children, you may all shut your eyes and 
tell me what you see.” 

The children laugh and probably say: 
see nothing when we shut our eyes.” 

“Well, shut your left eye and tell me what you 
can see.” 

“We can see the picture-cat and many words cat.” 

‘‘Whet do you think of when you gee this word?” 

“We think of a cat.” 

The teacher then writes the word cat upon the 
black-board, telling the children that she will make 


“We can 





the word cat in some other way. After a little 





$a 
drill the pupils are to write the word upon the, 
slates. *Both the printed and the written wo; 
should be taught from the beginning. The pupils 
should not be required to print the word upon theip 
slates. I consider the practice of printing, whe, 
done by children, largely a waste of time. They, 
is, of course, no harm in asking the children to try 
and make the word upon their slates, or upon th, 
blackboard; but the teacher should not make , 
practice of it. Let the pupils write a good deal 
but do not letthem print. Having the pupilsdra, 
the picture on their slates is also of some value: to, 
much importance, however, is not to be attachy 
to it. , 

ll. THE ACTION WORD. 

fan —‘* Children, watch me and see what | ay 
doing.” 

The teacher takes a chair and sits down, wit) 
her hands in her lap. 

“Agnes, what am [ doing?” 

- ** You are sitting in the chair,” 

‘Fred, you may tell me what I am doing now.” 
(Teacher walks.) 

“You are walking.” 

(Teicher runs.) *‘ What am I doing now, Jane!” 

‘** You are running.” 

“Frank, can you run?” —— ‘Well, you may 
come here and run to the window and back again.” 

The teacher then lets Lizzie, Max, and Almarun, 
telling them to come back and stand in a line. 

‘““ What did Frank do?” 

** He ran to the window.” 

‘* What did-Lizziedo? * : . 

** She ran to the door.” 

‘** What did this little boy do?” 

“He ran to the stove.” Etc., ete. 

The teacher may now draw the picture of a cat 
and a rat upon the black-board, and tell a short 
story about the cat trying to catch the rat. 

** What did the eat do?” 

‘* The cat ran after the rat.” 

‘‘Now let us play cat and rata little. Arthur, 
you may be the cat, and Willie may be the rat.’ 

Let different boys and girls play for a minute 
or twoand then proceed to ask: ‘What did Arthur 
do? What did Mary do?” Etc., etc. 

Now I will try to make a picture of Arthur upon 
the black-board. What is this?” 

“That is a picture of Arthur.” 

“What did Frank do before?” 

“He ran.” 

The teacher then writes the word ran and pr 
ceeds as with the word cat. 

. IM. THE QUALITY WORD. 

Fat.—‘‘Children, when I came to school this 
morning, I saw two men on the street. One of 
them was so large that he could look over the head 
of the other one, and the other one was so smill 
that he looked like a little boy. I will makes 
picture of the men upon the black-board for you.” 
The teacher now draws a very tall and slim, and 
a very small and fat man on the black board. The 
children will laugh when the picture of the long 
slim man assumes shape under the hands of the 
teacher, and they will be ready for a very inter 
esting lesson when the small fat man has matt 
his appearance. 

““When I first saw this little man, I thought t 
wasaboy Josie, do youthink it is a boy ora ma! 

“I think it is a man.” 

The word fat will be easily obtained, and th 
teacher proceeds to dwell upon it. 

‘‘ Julius, what have you seén that was fat!” 

“T saw a fat dog.” 

“Annie?” } 

‘We had a fat chicken for dinner yesterday. 

“George, what did we say about this little m® 
on the black-board?” 

“We said that he was fat.” 

“Now I will print the work fat for you on tt 
black-board. The man is so fat, I wil! print " 
right on his coat.” 

The teacher now proceeds as before, not forgetti™é 
to review the words already learned. 


* It is the opinion of leading educators that both forms shoul 
not bagiven at firs", as it ceads to c »afus2; also,tnat s- Oa 
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THE RELATION WORD. 

Jn and On.—In and On may be taught together. 

“Children, how many of you have a school-bag?’ 

The children all respond. ; 

“Henry, what do you do with your school-bag?” 

“| put my slate and pencil into the school bag.” 

“ Julia, where do you put your slate when you 

home?” 

“Into my school-bag.” 

“ Agnes, where do you sleep at night.” 

“T sleep in my hed.” 

“Where is your bed?” 

“My bed is in the house.” 

‘Now I will make a picture of a house upon the 
black board.” 

The teacher draws a bird cage with a little bird 
inside. 
acre what do we call a little house like this‘” 

“A bird cage.” 

‘Jane, where is the bird?” 

“The bird is in the cage.” 

“Where is the bird now?” 

The teacher makes a picture of a bird upon the 
table 

“ The bird is on the table.” 

“Where is my hand now, children?” 

“Your hand is on your head.” 

“Where is it now?” 

“In your pocket.” 

“You may all put your right hand upon your 
head. Now put it into your pocket.” 

Let the children find things that are on the table 
or desk, and let them put them into their pockets. 
school bags, etc. Then reverse the operation. 

When the teacher feels that the meaning of the 
words has been grasped by the children, she should 
place the word in under the picture of the bird in 
the cage. After it has been treated as described 
above, the word on is to be placed beside the pic- 
ture of the bird on the table, and treated in the 
same manner. 
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SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUC- 
TION. 


Copyright, 1884. 
Epwarp R. SHaw. 
WASHINGTON’S PUNCTUALITY. 


Washington was one of the most punctual of men. 
When he appointed 12 o’clock as the hour for 
meeting Congress, he never failed to be passing the 
door of the hall as the clock struck twelve. He 
dined at four o’clock, and if his guests were not in 
time, he never waited forthem. It often happened 
that new members of Congress who had been in- 
vited to dine with him, would arrive when dinner 
was half over. To them he would merely say 
“Gentlemen, we are punctual here, My cook 
never asks whether the company has arrived, but 
whether the hour has.” In 1789 he made a tour of 
the Eastern States, remaining in Boston a week. 
On the day appointed for leaving, he named 8 
o'clock as the hour for his departure. He was to 
be escorted out of the city by a company of cavalry. 
The appointed time came, but not his escort, where- 
upon he set out alone, and was overtaken by them 
on the road. On their coming up to him, Wash- 
ington said: “‘Major, I thought you had been too 


long in my family not to know when it was eight 
o'clock.” 


THR KID AND THE WOLF—A FABLE. 

A kid coming alone from the pasture was pur- 
sued by a wolf. Turning round, he said to the 
wolf: “I know, friend wolf, that I must be your 
prey; but before I die,I would ask of you one 
favor, t ou will play me a tune to which I may 
dance.” e wolf did as asked, and while he was 
piping and the kid was dancing, the hounds, hear- 
ing the sound, came up and gave chase to the wolf. 
The wolf, turning to the kid, said: ‘It is just what 
I deserve; for I, who am only a butcher, should 
hot have turned piper to please you.” 


AFFECTATION is a greater enemy to the face than 








the small-pox. 
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and also interesting by showing the derivation and 
origin of words, and by anecdotes of their misuse, 
In composition work, language is worth nothing 
unless it expresses thought. 
James W,. ELLIoTT. 
NUMBER. 

To save time and condense much into little, 
teachers often need something besides the ordinary 
text-books. Large sheets of manilla paper, cut to 
suit, may be used to great advantage. They can 
be ruled and columns of figures written upon them 
for manipulation in class or study at the seat. 
For instance, suppose we have, 
892 |] 


ROQ3850OwS 
& 














etc, etc. 


The class are ready The chart prepared hangs 
in sight, the characters being in bold type. The 
teacher can quickly assign slate work to cach or 
all. A few examples will illustrate and suggest 
how itcan be extendcd and used. 1. Add AC EG. 
2. Find difference between A and C. 3. Howmuch 
wood at $12 a cord can be bought for A dollars ? B 
dollars ¢ etc. 4. What number multiplied by C 
will produce B? 5. How much can one earn in H 
days of 8 hourseach, at 42 cents anhour? 6. Sold 
a hat for G cents, and lost by the sale $10.75, what 
did it cost? 7. What number divided by F will 
produce C ? etc., etc. By assigning one letter to 
the whole column of numbers, and designating 
units by 2, tens by y, and hundreds by z, each ex- 
ample will be varied as often as there are new 
numbers. A column of 25 numbers will give al- 
most infinite variety. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Helps in vivifying geographical facts: pictures, 
books of travel, scrap books containing scrap col- 
leetions of the interesting and curious, and compo 
sitions. 

Books of travel are found in every Sunday 
school and public library. By the aid of library 
catalogues the teacher may assist the scholars in 
selecting suitable bvoks. The scholars may 
even be allowed, under certain circumstances, 
to read these books during school hours. During 
the recitation, the knowledge thus gained may be 
made available by such questions as, ‘‘ What did 
Rollo see here? or, ‘‘ What did the Zig Zag tell 
about this place ?” 

Pictures may be cut from the illustrated papers 
and put in ascrap-book, or mounted on waste pi: ces 
of paste-board. Old papers containing useful pic- 
tures may be obtained in large quantities; few peo- 
ple care to keep them. Photographs may be used, 
?f money enough to buy them can be raised. All 
things considered, the most convenient way is for 
two teachers to join forces and buy stereoscopic 
views, cutting each double view in two. Children 
don’t know how to use a stereoscope; and to use 
one with the picture out of focus is a positive in- 
jury to the eye. The name of the picture is 
written on the back. 

The scrap-book will contain newspaper cuttings, 
an.l will be fully indexed. The children wil! gladly 
furnish the slips, which should be carefully edited 
by the teacher; and the children can do the past- 
ing and indexing in school hours. Collections of 
minerals and plants, properly labeled, are valu 
able helps. 

Growth comes from activity. The scholar’s mind 


‘must be stirred once in a while by a composition. 


This will show how well he has understood —often, 
how he has misunderstood, the subject taught. 
After the composition has been corrected by the 
teacher and copied by the scholar, it is put into 
the school library, in a pamphlet case made by the 
bookbinder, or improvised, and sometime in the 
future, three months, six months, or a year after- 
ward, give the writer the same subject again, 
and let him write another essay, and let him use 


the first one written asa help, if he wishes. It is | ment. 


. 





to be hoped that the second composition will show 
the result of the months of training intervening, 
and that the difference would be perceptible and 
an encouragement to the pupil. Essays one and 
two are now.filed away, side by side; and in due 
time others given, which, if not on the same 
subject shall be so nearly like it that a comparison 
of the essays will give some proof of progress, 
or the lack of it. The set of essays standing in the 
library along with the big books. will be interest- 
ing evidences of ‘* how my child is getting on” in 
one study, at least. 
HOW TO MASTER A READING LESSON. 


First step let the children read over the lesson and 
make a list of the words they do not understand. 
These should be defined and used in original sen- 
tences until their meaning is clearly understood. 

Second step:.Have the lesson read sentence by 
sentence, paying strict attention to pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

Third step: Have it read silently, paragraph 
by paragraph, and the thought of each paragraph 
reproduced orally and in writinz. 

Fourth step: Let the pupil give an oral outline 
of the whole. In advanced classes the connection 
between the paragraphs may be shown—an excel- 
lent mental discipline. 

READING. 


Aim: To teach pupils to read script from the 
boird and from the cards. 

Method: | Show the pupils an object. 

2. Talk with them about it. 

3. Write the name of the object on the board. 

4. Let one pupil point at an object and the other 
pupils find the word on the board. 

5. Before dismissing the class give each pupil a 
card with the new word on it, 

6. At the commencement of next lesson let the 
pupils show the card and give the word upon it. 

7. The first section of the following vocabulary 
is introduced by objects ; the second section, by 
pictures. 

SEcTion 1.—Box, ax, hat, tea mat, pea, pan, 
cap, top, fan, bench, pen, hoe, bell, lad, man, pod, 
door, cup, doll, egg, ruler, jug, boy, pie, girl, pin, 
chair, dish, house, watch, wood, wool, stove, vest, 
veil, book, cakes, key, quart, quill, zinc. 

SECTION 11.—Ox, cat, rat, car, fox, hen, men, 
bee, nag, bug. dog, bed, gun, fly, pig, horse, cow, 
owl, zebra. 

J.J.8. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 








EARLY HISTORY.—AN OUTLINE. 

1. The government of the United States in its 
original form, in 1777, was an extreme democracy, 
whose controlling principle was the complete in- 
dependence of separate communit’es. 

2. Political parties in the United States had no 
formal existence until the revolution, which dis 
solved allegiance to Great Britain. 

8. Party organization began about the close of 
the session of C»ngress, May 8, 1792. 

4 The names of the parties were Fcderalists and 
Anti-Federalists. 

5. The Federalists favored the increase of the 
army and a high tariff. The Anti Federalists 
opposed both. 

6. The Anti-Federalists adopted the name Demo- 
ORATIC REPUBLICAN, which is now abbreviated to 
Democrat, and was first used as a word of con- 
tempt. 

7. The party which was called Republican until 
ab»ut 1828, was the party which is now called 
Democratic. 

8. In 1754 the Federalists advocated the forming 
ofanavy. The Republicans opposed. They tried 
to prohibit trade with England. 

9. In 1798, the rallying cry : ‘‘ Millions for de- 
fence, not one cent for tribute,” became the watch- 
word of the Federalists. Many of the Republicans 
became Federalists. 


10. In 1787 the Republicans opposed any cur- 
rency but gold and aw and tried. to prevent the 
government from borrowing money. The Federal- 
ists were more willing to give power to the govern- 
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By Pror. C. T. BARNEs. 


Phd pe gy am = a ee ere 
os. I.— ‘or making a part school curricy. 
lum. Additional ones are here given. — 


XI. The occupations of the people; manufactur. 
ing, with its buildings, machinery, aud motive 
power; farming, with its crops raised, and imple. 
ments used ; and commerce, with its routes of trave] 
and its facilities for transportation, form another 
profitable subject for observation and study. 

XII. Map drawing and moulding in sand are im- 
portant aids to the imagination in getting a true 
idea of the contour and the upraised forms of any 
country, but they should never be considered as 
ends in themselves, in the work of geography. 

X. In advanced geography, the map 1s the basis 
of ali study, and the readiest way to learn such 
map is to draw it, not as a work of art, but asa 
means of learning it. 

XIV. Some knowledge of latitude, of the circles 
and zones of the earth, and of climate, is necessary 
to a proper understanding of the varied condi- 
tions of vegetable and animal life; but the specia/ 
study of mathematical and of physical geography 
belongs to a more advanced course. 

XV. While pupils should not be required to 
memorize the words of a geography lesson, they 
should be required to memorize the facts of such 
lesson. 

ORDER OF STUDY.—PRIMARY WORK. 

The readiest way to gain the attention, and 
arouse the interest of children, is through familiar 
and interesting conversations between teacher and 
pupils. Children love to talk, and will improve 
every opportunity allowed them for unrestrained 
conversation, either in or out of school. The wise 
parent or teacher will take advantage of this to 
impress useful lessons on their growing minds. | 
believe more can be done in these unstudied talks 
with little children, than can be done in formal 
lessons. The wise teacher will, however, always 
have an object beyond the mere arousing of curios- 
ity. There will always be an effort made to take 
advantage of this aroused interest to secure an in- 
crease of intelligence through awakened thought. 

In the first lessons of geography, the ideas of 
place and direction can be developed by means of 
these familiar talks, and practice should be given 
in making pictures of the school-room and play- 
ground. 

The idea of distance may then be developed, 
practice being given in actual measurements by 
pupils, and thus a knowledge of the inch, foot, rod, 
etc., can be added to the child’s accomplishments. 

In connection with this, there should be an ob- 
jective development of the natural divisions of 
land and water, through reference to tho part of 
the earth’s surface surrounding the school-room. 

From the little creek is developed the conception 
of the mighty river; from the pond, the lakes, and 
oceans; from the hill, the mountain; from the bit 
of level land at the door, the vast extent of the 
prairie; from the hamlet, the grea‘ city. Here the 
imagination of the pupil, with its wonderful build. 
ing power, must be called into use. More than 
this can not well be done during the first three or 
four years of the child’s school life. in addition to 
his lessons in reading, writing. drawing, and num- 
ber. 

(Lo be Con inued.) 

‘““Wuy ?” teaches pupils to think; it shows the 
consequence or connection of facts and ideas— 
that is its chief office. He who knows facts may 
ken—may be filled with knowledge ; but it is the 
man who knows why and how facts sdllow each 
other he is the truly wise man—the man gifted 
with wisdom.—Toronto Educational Weekly. 








A PRINOIPLE is the first thing. This is unchange 
able. A method comes from it. This is unchange 
able also, for it is a logical inference from 4 prin: 
ciple; but the manner of carrying out the method, 
applying it, putting it into action—this may aod 


- , will vary with individuals. 
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TABLE TALK. 


————_ ——. 





LETTERS. 





A Minnosta teacher speaks thus despairingly of at- 
tempting aaything in the way of school-room adorn- 
ment. She says: 

“ Suppose you adorn your walls and make your room 
attractive, the probability is that next term there will 
be another teacher who does not appreciate such things, 
and lets them be destroyed, while you may go and 
adorn anotber one. For instance: my successor in a 
place where I taught the last three terms, on entering 
my room where I am teaching now remarked: “Oh! 
you have imbibed the spirit of Mr. Lewis (one of our 
live teachers) and believe in adorning your room. 
Well, I do not spend my money and waste my time on 
such nonsense ; scholars do not appreciate it, und it is 
only work for nothing.” 

Yes, it is discouraging, but still the fact that other 
people do not live up to their possibilities should not 
keep us from attempting to do so. No effort to culti- 
vate the children’s taste will be barren of results. Some 
child will date his awakened interest in beauty and art 
from the pretty decorations of the school-room during 
that one term. 

= ad * 

It is seldom that more heroic endeavors are made for 
the maintenance of good schools than the people of L»- 
anoke, Ark., have been making for the past five years 
After taxing themelves to the full extent allowed hy 
the State Constitution, they found in 1879 that the 
amount was insufficient for their school expenses, and 
raise | by subscription $10,000 asa supplementary fund 
for five years. The same amount was raised again in 
1884, fora like period. But last December a fire de- 
stroyed their building, and left them with no place ex- 
cept the churches and public halls for their schools. 
They have been making great efforts to raise the money 
for a new house, but still lack $7,500. Here isa worthy 
object for the generous to consider. Perhaps an exhi- 
bition for the benefit of Lonoke would pave the way to 
frequent exhibitions for the empty library and bare 
walls at home. 

* ° * 

Mr. Charles L. Moon of Ellicot City, Md., has s »me- 
thing to say concerning a question recently asked in the 
JouRNAL. He says: ‘“‘I do not doubt that the request 
for examination questions will receive the same fate— 
—merited, as the continued story. I think the space in 
your valuable paper is too precious to be used for such 
purposes. To me it seems that one column of such mat- 
ter as Miss Reed’s “‘ A B C of Number” is worth more 
than twenty columns of examination questions. For 
my part, I do not see that anything can be gained by 
the publishing of such questions. 
quest for them is the last, despairing cry of ‘ Cram,’ as 
he finds his hold on life fast relaxing.” 


Supt. H. P. Ufford, of Casselton, Dak., writes the 
Practical Teacher the following concerning a good book. 
it is so full of spirit and force we venture to print it, as 
showing the current of public opinion : 

“* Quincy Methods’ received, but alas! I can find no 
‘words of commendation’ therefor. How can I ‘ gild 
refined gold, or paint the lily? fhe book itself is 
stronger in its own praise; than any words of mine 
could be. I feel like my primary teacher, who, after 
reading it, said, with asigh, ‘Do you suppose such 
work as that is possible, on this earth, to any one but 
Col. Parker? I can only say that as the ‘ Quincy Sys- 
tem’ seems the ne plus ultra of educational methods, 
80‘ Quincy Methods’ is the perfection of educational 


vade mecums.” 


* 
* * 


A correspondent, Davia G. Roy, writes us concerning 
the address of Col. Parker at the recent meeting of the 
Central Illinois Teachers Association, that “‘his magnet- 
ism intensifies his earnestness, ani he becomes irresist- 
able as a platform talker.” 

He proceeds to make a suggestion : “A thinz has just 
discovered itself to me. Its possibly old to you. Inan 
ungraded school it is well to allow privileges—not to 
the big scholifts, but to the little ones. A child’s anxi- 
ety to be big, causes him to put himself strictly under 
rule. I believe in a democratic school government, even 
a primary or preparatory school.” 


* 
* * 


The examination of members of the New York State 
Reading Circle who do not live iu New York, will be 


satisfactorily arranged. The questions will be sent in 
such will be no canse for com- 


& manner that there 
Plaint. 


I hope that the re- |. 


We are overwhelmed with questions of a 
nature, Kind friends, forbear! The editors of this 
paper are working hard, night and day, week in and 
week out, solid weeks in a year, to make it what it 
ought to be. eare justas asxious to help you as 
eae us. ell sit up nights, go without our 
inners in order to make the JOURNAL what it ought to 
be, but we cannot answer all sorts of questions. 

One person wants a full outline of the work of Horace 
Mann. Excellent idea! It would give us great pleas- 
ure to comply with his request, but it would take half 
a day’s time, and in the meanwhile the printers are 
idle for want of copy. Weare asked to diagram certain 
sentences, solve knotty blems in arithmetic and al 
age Requests of this character come every mail. 

e will do the best we can; just the best we can.. Can 
we do more? Can you do more? If we cannot answer 
your questions, kind friends, di-n’t get angry and say we 
are crusty and impolite. Put yourself in our place. 


(I) What is a honeycomb or the nest of wasps made 
of? (i) If ex-President Arthur had died March 
ist, who would have been President until Cleveland's 
mauguration on the 4th? G. W. G. 

{(1) Some wasps prepare their nests from par- 
ticles of old w made into a soft paste, by 
their mandibles; others construct them of clay 
or sand. Honeycomb is formed of the wax that 
the bees secrete. Appleton’s Cyclopedia says: ‘“‘ Wax 
is secreted in pouches or receptacles mm the abdomen of 
the working bees only; it accumulates in these until it 
appears externally in the form of scales between the 

ominul rings; these plates are withdrawn by the 
bee itself or some of its fellow workers, and used for 
building and repairing its cells. The secretion goes on 
best when the bees are at rest, and epee g the wax 
workers suspend themselves in cluster and hang mo- 
tionless for fifteen hours, when a single bee detaches 
itself and commences the construction of a cell,” fol- 
lowed by the others. The quantity of wax secreted de- 
pends not upon the pollen consumed, but the honey. 
(2) There would bLave been no President, but the presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate would have acted as Presi- 
dent. SeeS. J., June 21.—B.] 


(1) What battle was ~~ and gained without a 
commanding officer? (2) How was Florida acquired of 
Spain? (3) What was the *‘O grab me act?” (4) Who 
was the author of the “ Book of Mormon?” (5) Who 
was President from 1787 to 1789? (6) What was the 
cause of the panic of 1873? (7) If a persun was stand- 
ing at the North pole could he gu east; if not, why ? 
ANONYMOUS. 
[(1) Will some 0° our readers please answer. (2) It 
was purchased by the U. 8. in 1819. See U.S + 
(3) See JouRNAL letter columm of Feb. 28:h. (4) The 
** Book of Mormon” is a collection of 16 distinct books 
professing t» be written at different peri ds by succes- 
sive prophets. See Appleton’s *‘ Cyclopedia.” (5) There 
was no President. The new gevernment was not then 
in operation. See Scudder’s “History of the U. 8.” 
page 247. (6) See answer to similar question Feb. 28.—B.]} 


Who is Guzman-Blanco? H. J. K. 

[Guzman-Blanco, the uncrowned king of Venezuela, 
is one of the most rematkable men of the age, the only 
ruler the republic hasever had who has kept his power 
more than thre or four years. Since 1872, when he 
overturned the existing Government, he has been as 
absolute an autocrat as ever swayed a scepter or wore 
acrown. Every two yearsa Presdent is elected, and 
the Constitution prohibiting the same man occupying 
the office two successive terms, Guzman-Blanco has 
been compelled to content himself with being de jure 
ruler every odd term, while a puppet of his has sat in 
the President’s chair during the intervals.—J. B.] 


(1) What is the color of the Gulf Stream? (2) What 
is meant by the — method of teaching geog- 
raphy, and what by the synthetic method ? ws 

[(1) Same as the ocean everywhere. (2) Beginning 
with the world as a whole, and proceeding to general 
and smaller divisions is the analytical method ; begin- 
ning at home, and going on from the native town, 
county, State, etc., to the whole world, is the synthetic. 
—B.] 


What Mr. A. M. Drummond says of the true origin 
of the phrase, “‘ To the victors belong the spoils,” may 
be all right. But the answer that President An 
drew Jackson was the author of it, is all wrong. The 
American who used the term first (if he was not the 
original author of it) was William L. Marcy, of New 
York, without a dou He was a very learned man, 
and was probably familiar with Caesar's * Belium Galli- 
cum.” 


In answer to “‘ What President of the United States 
has no moaument /’—William Henry Harrison is buried 
in North Bend, Ind , a few miles west of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, near tie O. and M. raifroad track. No monu- 
ment marks the grave ; nothing but a few 7m, /. 


Which has the greater number of ships in its navy, 
Engiand or France? F. C. 
[On Jan. 1, 1884, the total number of fi-hiing and| 
sea-going vessels in the British navy was 283. The 
French navy, in 1884, contained 881 vessels.—A} 





If J. H. will send us his addre’s, we will answer his 
inquiry about a pamphlet school law.—Eps. 





PERSONAL. 





Supt. MITCHELL stated at a recent teachers’ meeting at 
Grand that one hundred and twenty-one pupils 
had been gathered into the ui ed schools, one hundred 
and forty-seven in the truant sc is, and one hundred and 
two under the compulsory law ; that there were only five 
children whose whereabouts was not knows. 


Proressors J. T. McCLEAry, C. W. G. Hyde, T. H. 
Kirk, and Miss Sarah E. Sprague, constitute the regular 
institute faculty of Minnesota. Others are employed as 
assistants as occasion demands. The entire institute work 
is under the care of the State Superintendent of Public In- 

, and the regular faculty of instructors are paid 
by the year. ; 


Mr. Puiiip C. GARRETT and the Rev. Dr. George Dana 
Boardman have by letter asked each ember of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Pa., to adopt a measure 
for the instruction of children in public schools in “ physi- 
ology and hygiene.”’ It is claimed that such studies will 
ay promote the cause of temperance in what is deemed 
e most effective way. 


Rev. W. S. Rarnsrorp, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
N. Y. city, recently said before the Congregational Club in 
this city, that the mass of the working people are not at 
home in our churches. We have neglected them for sixt 

ears, and we cannot induce them to come in with us sud- 

enly. The gulf between rich and poe is wide and deep 
and dark and it ought to be bridged. There needs to be 
one place on earth where we can say to rich and poor 
“here we meet on a level.” 


Supt. W. M. Crow, of Galveston, Texas, for several years 
past, has held teachers’ institutes duri the summer, 
under appointment from the State Board of Education, but 
will not accept an appointment for the coming summer, 
because he needs the time for rest and recreation. There 
are sixty-five regular teachers now employed in the public 
schools of the city. Supt. Crow holds bi-weekly institutes, 
and all teachers are uired to attend. These are the 

t schools in the State, and the attendance is increas- 
ing at the rate of 25 per cent. annually. 


Mr. Henry. R. SANFORD, who for nearly eleven years 
has been superintendent of the schools of Middletown, has 
— his position there, in order to devote himself ex- 
clusively to institute work. His success in conducting in 

m such that he is constantly rec fring 
» Day 


stitutes has pe 
calls from the superintendents of the Pa,. N. Y.,N 
and several of the southern states. 

The improvement of the Middletown schools under Mr. 
Sandford’s supervision speaks most emphatically of his 
efficiency and faithfulness, and those who know anything 
of the high esteem in which he is there held, need not be 
told that no empty phrases are contained in the following 


resolutions passed by the Board upon receiving Supt. San- 
ford’s resignation : 
Resolved, That this Board receives with regret the resig- 


nation of Superintendent Henry R. Sanford, and desires to 
formally express its appreciation of his faithful, devoted 
and unsel services in behalf of the schools of this vil- 
lage and the cause of education generally, of which each 
member of the Board has had ly evidence during the 
past eleven years, and the successful results of which are 
seen in the very marked improvement that has been made 
in the schools since they have been under his care. 

Resolved, That his resignation be accepted to take effect 
July ist, and since his engagements for the month of May 
are such that he must .be absent from the village, that he 
be granted leave of absence for that month. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


¥ 


ARKANSAS.—Salem Academy, T. M. Pallen, Princi- 
pal, has the reputation of being a thorough progressive 
and practical business school. 


ILLINOIS.—Peoria and Knox counties held an insti- 
tute March 7, at ——_——. On the program were papers on 
“Elementary Work,”’ by Miss Lillian Taylor, of Gales- 
burg ; “ Relation of Mental Science to the Work of the 
Teacher,” Miss Maggie Easly, of Peoria ; ‘‘ Writing,” C. 8. 
Ransom, Yates City ; “‘ Percen ” J.H. Longdon, Yates 
City. Discussion of ‘‘ Methods o Working Interests,” by 
members of Institute; ‘‘ Nature of Influence,” by Supt. 
Dourghty, of Peoria schools ; short speech on same subject 
by Rev. Mr. McCord. 


MINN.—The State Teachers’ Institute commences at 
Austin, April 6, and continues one week. Instructors : 
Prof. J. T. McCleary of the Mankato Normal School, and 
Miss 8, E. Sprague, who is giving special attention to the 
elementary schools of the State. 

One hundred and twenty pupils attended the Polytech- 
nic Academy, Midlothian, last year. 

The Carver Co. Institute commenced at Waconia, March 
9th, and closed the 13th. It was the moat largely attended 
and the mst successful institute ever held in the county. 
Prof. J. II. Gates, of St. Paul, and Miss Sarah E. Sprague 
were the instructors. The work consisted of regular drill, 
oral and blackboard instructions each day, upon the*theory 
and practice of teaching, and the various school branches. 
Speclal prominence was given to the subject of Hygiene. 

e enthusiasm of the assembled teachers was icularly 
stimulated by the arrival of State Supt. Kiehle, who de 
livered an excellent lecture. 

The Lyon Co. Teachers’ Institute was opened at Mar- 
shall, March 1. The instructors were Miss sages and 
Mr. R. W. Richards. In the course of a talk on Arithme- 
tic, Miss S e gave a bi phical sketch of Mr. Grube, 
the German who originated the method of teaching num- 
bers that bears his name. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—A meeting of the Middlesex Co. 
Teachers’ Association was held at Lowell, April 3. 


Supt. PvULsirer has accepted the N. E. agency for the 
ublishing house of Ginn & Heath, and Supt. Bates, of 
Banton, has been engaged to take Supt. Pulsifer’s position 
at Leominster. 
Braintree, Haverhill, atpsenant Hyde Park, have voted 


other places are agitati 

uestion of supervision. . Dickinson gave muc 
atten to it.in his last 
school committees and su . 
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teachers be governed by 
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Education,” ‘‘ What should be the object aimed at in edu- 
cational provesses ?” “Should teachers make monthly re- 
ports to school committees and paren 

As the requisite number of towns in 
plied to have a Truant School , the following 
committee was nted t the matter before the 
County Commissioners, and urge immediate action : Supt. 
Connell, of Fall River, Supt. H: , of New Bedford, 
Supt. Edson, of Attleboro, Supt. Waterman, of Taunton, 
Dr. J. M. Aldrich, of Fall River. 


NEBRASKA.—The Tecumseh Teachers’ Institute form- 
ed a library association at their last meeting. 

Pri. H. W. GRAHAM, of Tecumseh, re: 
paper for publication, the names of 
schools who are perfect in deportment and at 
through the wéek. 


NEW JERSEY.—The Legislature has recently passed 
bills to give every school district $20 yearly for library pur- 
Se a similar sum is raised in the district, and 

of the Normal School, members of the Board of 
Education, are now to be elected by a joint meeting of the 
— and. not appointed by the Governor as form- 
erly. 

The. pro; n for the recent meeting of Passaic Co. 
Teachers’ iation was: Singing, School No.6 ; Address, 
“Elocution and Readings,’’C. E. McChesney ; solo, “‘ Tit 
for Tat,’’ Miss Sadie Walters; Address, “‘ School Hygiene,” 
Dr. Hunt, Secretary State Board of Health ; Singing. , 

The Atlantic Co. Teachers’ Association met at Atlantic 
City, March, 14. Supt. 8. R. Morse presided, He dwelt 
upon the necessity of teachers purchasing educational 
works and journals if they would raise themselves to the 
same influential rank enjoyed by the followers of the other 
ae and the importance and the advantage of es- 

blishing a teachers’ course of reading in the county. He 
also showed Miss Messer’s method of teaching composition 
in primary schools, and occupying the small pupils with 
Word. building. 

Mr. Masius, of Egg Harbor City. explained his method of 
teaching history, by te sargpeogy J the possessions of each 
nation with crayon colors on maps drawn by pupils, and 
by representing the important events of each nation by 
dates of the same color. It was decided to hold the next 
institute at Atlantic City, and the next examinations the 


second week in A 
No. 6, at Elizabeth was 


, 


county have ap- 


to the local 
pupils in the 
e 


The Primary school buildin 
destroyed March 21. by fire, which caught from a heater. 
The loss is $4,000, insurance $2,500 in the National Fire 
and Marine Company. 


NEW YORK.—Wayne Co, Institute convenes at Pal- 
myra, April 13. 


The following institutes will be held during the month 


of April : 
1, April 6, Batavia, Conductors French and Selden. 
4. April 27, East New York, Conductors Bouton and 
Barnes 
Conductor Bouton. 


2. April 26, Penn Yan 

8. April 20, Warsaw, Conductors French and Barnes. 

Re a 20, Greenbush, Conductors Johonnot and 
ooler. 

5. April 27, Patchogue, Conductors Johonnot and 
French. 

The recent institute at Ogdensburg, conducted by Profs. 
Bouton and es, @ ed 231 teachers. rincipal 
Cook, of the Potsdam Normal School, lectured on the 
‘* Education of Little Children.’’ The Ogdensburg Jowr- 
nal says that ‘‘ he likened his lecture to a plate of hash, 
and we relished this sort of hash extremely well. The 

uent applause , the broad smiles and hearty laughter 
which greeted the Professor, showed that thea were 
enjoying a treat. The lecturer defined education as “ char- 
acter building,” and claimed that it isthe only thing that 
gives us the true element of happiness. We want symetri- 
cal men, e@icated physically, mentally and morally. In 
the physical training of children, they should be given to eat 
whatever they desire, should have plenty of pure air and 
sunlight, and attention should be gtven ae clean- 
liness, and proper and regular exercise. In cu ivating 
this intellect, teach the children to observe from real o| 
ects, to read beautiful selections, and to cultivate the 
magination. 

In moral training, break up bad habits by putting good 
ones in their place. Teach them veraeity, and never at- 
tempt to teach morality by fear, but rather spoil the rod 
and spare the child. 

The qualifications of a teacher are clear headed 
scholarship, a thorough understanding of his own physical 
structure, the laws of mind and morals, and re habits, 
physically, mentally and morally.” The Institute was a 
decided success. 

THE trustees of the City College of New York have given 
to Prof. R. Ogden Doremus leave of absence until next Sep- 
tember. Prof. Doremus is suffering from a brain affection 
caused by intense mental application. Complete rest is 
necessary to his restoration to health. Prof. Doremus will 
make a trip to Europe. 

Com. Washburn has held examinations for teachers in 
eleven towns, and will close the series at Butternuts on 
the 28th mstant. At these twelve sessions, one in each 
town, nearly 300 applicants have thus been accomodated 
with convenient opportunity, and handed their papers, 
about 1500, to the commissioners. At Morris, Oneonta, 
and Unadilla, very Jar; assembled. 

Principals Beals, Be , Bull, Gardner, Gregory, John- 
son and Place are leaders of an efficient corps of education- 
al workers in the third district of Otsego. 

F. A. ROBINSON is precip of the Fort Ann Graded 
School, Miss Minna Hall preceptress, Miss Gertrude 
Patterson and Miss Baker, assistants. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Mt. Morris Normal and High 
School will open a ten weeks’ session April 20. A summer 
normal will be held in connection with Waynesburg Col- 
lege beginning July 6. 

THE Hamlin Schools have established a district library, 
and now have 125 volumes, including Scott, Dickens, 
Thackery and Eliot, Bancroft, Prescott, 'The ey Books, 
Rolla Books, and Spark’s Biographies. A deposit of one 
dollar, as security against damage, is required of those who 
use. 


TENN.—A very interesting Friday afternoon exercise in 
honor of D: 


r. O. W. Holmes, was recentiygiven by the pu- 
pils of the Columbia High The ~ : 
ot maa selections from the poet’s works, witha 


b-| he is doing. This can be accomplished by the 


ative of a mind of fine texture and organization, 





and a letter written to the pupils of the ~~ 
= oo mile et post, a aa bl by a debate in which some 
0 wu e Cu ools, present upon special i 
invitation, participated. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
HOW TO CRITICISE CHILDREN.—I. 


By TuHos. M. Batuiet, Normal Park, II. 


Good teaching prevents children from making a 
good many of the mistakes now of common occur- 
rence in some schools, by training them to know 
when they do not know a thing, and to find out be- 
fore attempting to do it. Yet, mistakes will occur 
under the most careful training, and the practical 
question is, how to correct them most judiciously. 
A child must not be allowed to repeat the same mis- 
take if it can be prevented. All errors must be 
corrected in some way, either directly or in- 
directly. 

No mechanical rule or direction can be given to 
be blindly followed in criticising children in one 
part more than in any other part of the work of 
teaching. A device or rule cannot do the teaching. 
Behind the ‘‘ Socratic method ” there must also be 
a Socrates to ask the questions. 

The child learns to do things by doing them. 
The first point for the teacher to aim at, is to find 
out the thing to be done. This often requires a 
close and careful psychological analysis. Having 
done this, he must get the child to Jearn to do it 
by doing it; and any device or criticism that helps 
him to do it is good. 

The immediate effect of a criticism is to make 
the child conscious of himself, and to think of the 
mistake he has made. Now, it often happens that 
a mistake ix the direct result of too much self- 
consciousness (using the word in its popular sense). 
A child may be awkward in class, mispronounce 
words, or fail to give an explanation clearly, from 
mere embarrassment resulting from too much self- 
consciousness. In such a case a direct criticism 
would «nly make matters worse, as it would make 
the child still more conscious of himself. The 
worst that can be done in such a case is to criticise 
the child for being timid, as is not infrequently 
done by injudicious teachers. This inspires the 
child with as much self-confidence as it would a 
young man on rising to make his first speech to be 
cautioned against . blushing and getting embar- 
rassed. The result is ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” Embarrassment, and all mistakes that 
directly result from it, cannot be remedied by 
direct criticism. The first thing to be done is to 
get the child to forget himself, the teacher, and his 
class- mates, and to have his mind simply on what 





teacher, by not noticing nor allowing the members 
of the class to criticise, any mistakes resulting 
merely from embarrassment, and by making him 
feel, by look and action, that neither teacher nor 
class-mates are watching for mistakes, but are all 
having their attention on what he is saying or 
reading. Of course, no sensible teacher will 
wound a sensitive, timid pupil's feelings by hold- 
ing up to ridicule his mistakes, or permitting class- 
mates to laugh at them. Timidity and sensitive- 
ness are not serious faults. They often are indic- 


capable of high culture, which a blunt, coarse- 
grained teacher may fail to appreciate, and by 
crude and indelicate treatment may develop in the 
child both hardness of heart and thickness of skin. 

As far as pupils’ manners, toilet, and habits of 
cleanliness generally, are conc. rned, indirect criti- 
cisms are often far more effective than direct criti- 
cisms. If the teacher has the good will and respect 
of her pupils, they are naturally ambitious to have 
or gain her good opinion of themselves. If she 
commends in a judicious way before the rest, the 
child that comes to school with clean hands, it is a 
more effective rebuke to those who neglect to use 
soap and water before coming than if she should 
directly speak of what she wishes to remedy. 
Whatever the reason may be, practically, this is 
found to be true. Of course, its effectiveness is 





entirely dependent on the. respect pupils have for 
the teacher, and we can easily conceive, and, in| 


vidual pupils in many schools that cannot be 
reached by anything but a direct, and some. 
times pointed criticism; but this is not true of the 
majority of pupils, and should not determine her 
general method for the entire school. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
MIND QUESTIONS. 


(Ste JOURNAL, Feb. 28.) 

1. What is the difference between imagination in 
its maturity and in its infancy ? 

2. What is fancy? Do young children possess 
this faculty ? 

3. How do we know that the imagination does 
not generalize ? 

4. Why does true imagination only commence 
when the mind can use the faculty of abstraction ’ 

5. Is the imagination the result of education } 
State reasons. 

6. What is character? How does imagination 
influence it? State reasons. Is it possible to have 
a moral character without imagination ? 

Norte to the members of the Mind Class: Will 
each of you write to the editors of the JoURLAL, at 
once, what you have been doing during the past 
three months ? 





THE PLANETS FOR APRIL. 


Mercury is evening star until the 27th. On the 
7th he reaches his greatest eastern elongation, and 
being then 19° 26’ east of the sun, can be observed 
with the naked eye. The best time for observa- 
tion is three-quarters of an hour after sunset, 
about 7 o’clock. The observer should nots careful- 
ly the point where the sun sank below the horizon 
and look for Mercury about 9° north of the sunset 
point. There are no large stars in bis vicinity. 

Jupiter is evening star, and sets on the Ist at a 
quarter before 4o’clock in the morning; on the 30th 
at 2 o’clock. 

Saturn is evening star, and is a lovely object in 
the western sky, sinking below the horizon before 
midnight when the month commences. He is inthe 
constellation of Taurus, and sets on the Ist soon 
after half past 11 o’clock in the evening ; on 
the 30th about 10 o'clock. 

Neptune is evening star, and is the first of the four 
great planets to disappear below the horizon. He 
is also in the constellation Taurus, and sets 
on the ist about half past 9 o’clock in the evening: 
on the 30th at half past 7 o'clock. 

Uranus is evening star. He is,on thelist, 12 
east and 35’ north of Eta Virginis, a third magni- 
tude star in Virgo, having changed his position but 
little since his opposition. He may still be seen 
with the unaided eye, though the telescopic view 
is more satisfactory. He sets on the ist shorily 
after 5 o’clock in the morning; on the 30th soon 
afte 3 o’clock. 

Venus is morning star; rises on the Ist at a quar- 
ter after 5 o’clock in the morning; on the 30th at a 
quarter before 5 o’clock. 

Mars is morning star; rises on the ist about ten 
minutes after 5 o'clock in the morning; on the 30th 
soon after 4 o’clock. 





For The SCHOOL JOURNAL 
LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. Liberia, in Africa, has been called the ‘* white 
man’s grave,” because the climate is so fatal to 
white people. 

2. Odors are caused by minute particles of mat- 
ter which emanate from odorous objects and flvat 
about in the atmosphere until they come in contact 
with our olfactory organs. 

3. The entrance to the straits of Babel-mandeb 
has been named “ the Gate of Tears” by the Arabs 
because of the danger sailors encounter in entering 
it. 

4. Ginseng is so highly esteemed as a medivine 
in China, that it is sometimes sold for its weight in 
gold. 

5. From July 3 to Aug 11, the constellation, Canis 


fact, have seen, vircumstances under which such : Major, rises with the sun, and was supposed by the 
@ course would utterly fail. There are also indi-| ancients to have a direct influence upon the hes! 
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during that time. Hence, they termed those days 
“ dog days.” 

6. Years ago large numbers of horses and mules 
were shipped from the northern part of the United | Bysttiows 
States to the West Indies, and it frequently hap- 
pened that when the belt of calms was reached, 
lat. 30° 35’ north, the vessel would be detained until 
the supply of water fell short, and it woutd be nec- 
essary to throw overboard the animals. The sea 
here at times would be dotted with carcasses, and 
thus the region came to be called the ‘ horse lati- 
tudes.” 

7. There is a tradition that when the Bible was 
first printed so many copies were produced in an 
incredibly short time that it was concluded the 
Devil must have helped in their production. Ap- 
pearances being against him, suspicion fell upon 
the inky apprentice, and he was dubbed “the 
Printer’s Devil.” 





For the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 





1. What is the peculiarity of a singing beach ? 

2. Who was the ‘American Fabius,” and why 
was he s0 called ? 

3. What is meant by ‘‘Carrying the war into 
Africa ”? 

4. Wlereis the ‘Traveler's Tree” found, and 
why was it so named ? 

5. Where is the ‘‘Ice Lake”? 

6. What was the “Gordian Knot”? Who un- 
fastened it ? 

7. What carpets grow more valuable the longer 
they are worn ? 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


By N.O. WILBELM. 


April 11, 1770.—Canning, born; distinguished English states- 
man; with wro‘e “The Anti-Jacobin” a astire; was ap- 
— under secretary of state; member of Pitt's cabinet; Gov.- 

Gen. of India and Premier of Englan4. 

April 12, 1777.—Henrv Clay, born in Virginia; noted statesman 
and orator; was successivels in State Legislature, Congress, and 
U. 8. Senate; was six times elected sneaker of the house; Secre- 
tary of State wader J. Q. Adams; again UC. S. Senator for eleven 
years; was called the great Pacifica on account of his compro- 
mise measures, 


Anni 13, 1753.—Fred Frelinghuysen, born in New Jersey; emi- 
Continental Congress 





vent lawyer and statesma.; a member of 
-—247 B.C. —Hannibal, born in Carthage (exact date unknown); 


his father made him swear e'ernal hostiiity to the Romans when | H 


but nine years old; lead the Carthagenia”s in the second Punic 


war, won several great battles, but was defeated by Scipio in the 
battle of Zama; became chief in Gh csuerre yy A to flee for 
his life; wherever be veut ome demanded him to be given up; 

at last took and die. 
Be Contoetns, born (exact date o* birth unknown); 
philosopher; was renowned for his resnectful 


vo bis descendev he nobility in China; 
police ose standing ebane bie ‘ae aaa ts his monv- 


April 16, 1 ae Sues, born; French statesman end + 
wrote “ History of the French Revolutior ; ” in his youth fa a 
a limited aw & Ay 1 when france becamea republic he 
one of its Sy pear was made 

— 470 B. = born: illustrious Grecien philosopher; 

& great teacher; could charm every one with his conversation; 
sroused ayy of his pupils love for justice end virtue; 
fake teachers accused him wrongfu!ly and bad him condemned 
to death; it is eaid that he married Xantippe as a means of seif- 
discipline—that he tm ‘ght learn to bear abuse philosophically. 

April 18, 1775,—Exoe tition to Lex ington and Coneord b ss 
British (see U. 8. History; also the poem “ Paul Revere’s KR 

April co. mh ae ’ died; 4 poet of rare geniue; wills ‘in 
coliege w m4 Hours at Idleness,” which was severely critic’ or 
—r0re te retatindion, “En Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
caustic satire on friend and toe; wrote “ Childe Harold,” the eae 
cess of which occasioned pa me ey awoke one morning and 
found myself famous;” wro e also the “” Giaour,” “ The Corssir,” 

and “The Prisoner of Chillon;” traveled extensively; sympa- 
thised ‘w.th. and ass'sted 1 Greece in her stru for freedom. 

x 20, 1882.—Chas. Darwin, died; eminent English naturalist 

; writer 3 scientific works; made a five-year ex- 

~ ty EA the world, studying 5 eanortally corals and 
volcanoes; author of “ Origin of Species” and “ Descent of Man. os 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


On Thursday (March 26) Queen Victrria sent a message to the 
House of Commons calling out the British reserves and the Brit- 
ish m litia for anent . ‘this action was caused by 
Rossia’s refusal to agree with Enwland’s proposal of a canted 
withd awai from the disputed terr itory during the continuance 
of the vending negotiations. Russia's reply to the Queen's mes- 
rage was t% order the concentration of 50,0C0 men on the Caspiin 
Sea. The latest reports state yh there is now a better prospect 
of peaceful solution than bas yet bern reached. 

M. Ferry, the French Prime Minister. and the entire cabinet 
have r signed, amid great excitement in Paris because of the de- 
—_ of the French troops in China. On the 24th a large force of 
the Chinese attacked the French at Lang-song, and routed them. 








The logs 18 esti at 1,50), and their position is ex- 

tremely critical. "The cabinet ‘ctuletese are ~~ uy choad fr 

— reinforcements, and the r lives are reatened 
v 


aris mob, which is onlv held in check by z= vain 

Hordures has united with — ama’a in the revol itionary 

one of President Barrios, The other Central American ee 
already tak —s ae. to oppose tim Some slight skirmishing ha 


—-)— troops have been called out to suppress the re- 
S4 in Manitoba. 

Gen. Grant's ny ea in the Fish trial was taken at his house 
ov March 26, and shows what the public fully oy. ~ before. 
i.¢., that the General knew nvthing uf the cro .ked ‘ealings of his | 
partner, that bis confidence was most Te ally abused, and 
that his action th: oughout was without a shadow of dishonor. | 

Since Sunday Gen. Grant has been g: ovine rapidly weaker, and 
it is My mr he cannot live many dass 

Tre President bas nominated Mr. —_ &. Cex to be United 
Minister to Turkey; Isaac Bel), of Rhode island, to the 
Netherlands ; hufus , of Indiana, » Gveées ard Norway; 
Thomas J. Jarvis, of North Carolin., to Alexander 
Lawton, =* Georgia, to Kussia ; putrony 0 elie: of Virginia. 
to Itsly: and Geo. oo Ww. Merril. of. Nevada, to the Hawaiian Is 
enry G. Pearson, a life-long Republican, : as been re-nominated 
for Po tmas er of New York City. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The JouRNAL has been invaluable to me ever since I 
received the ficst copy. E. B. 


The INstITUTE is the best journal for schools I ever 


is | saw. G. N. 


I like every JOURNAL better than the mee i one, 
if that is possible. 8. E. L. 


I have read the leading school and educational jour- 
nals published in this country. I feel that I get more 
was! benefit frem yours than from any other. H. C. 


Your noble paper is my most valuable help in the 
schcol-room. It seems to grow more interesting each 
week. J.J. M. 


The JOURNAL is an every-day normal. It has ahsorbed 
nearly all of my former leisure time. W. H.C. 

No teacher who is honestly trying to do his duty can 

fail to be benefited by autentively reading the JouRNaAL. 
W. F. 


I can truly say, ‘‘ God bless you in your work ;’ vou 
oO. D. 


have helped me wonderfully. 


I could vot do without your JouRNAL, for it puts 
new life intome every week. J.8. M. 


‘Many of the questions in the JOURNAL interest me 
very much, I beve read the leading school and educa- 
tional journals published in this country, and I feel that 
I get more benefit from yours than from any other 

C. 


The InstiTuTE is working its way through our city, 
and doing much goo‘ as it goes along. F. B. G. 


No better paper for teachers is published than the In- 
STITUTE. E. J. M. 


I have taken the JOURNAL but one year now, but 
would not like to be deprived of the pleasure and the 
profit I have in reading it. M. L. C. 





The pain and misery suffered by those who are af- 
flicted with dyspensia are indescribable. The relief 
which is given by Hood's Sarsaparilla has caused thous- 
ands to be thaukful for this great medicine. It dispels 
the causes of dyspepsia, and tones up the digestive 
| organs. 





| Correct metho oni never be formed from false 
'principles. Right principles will lead to correct 
methods. Study principles first and develop meth- 
ods afterwards. 





* 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF -IMITATIONS, 
| Imitations and counterfeits have again appeare:|. 
Be sure that the word ‘ Horsrorp's” is on the wrapper. 
| None are genuine without it. 











MADAME 
FOY’S 


ye CORSET 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. AND 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUPACTURR AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th “T.. 
NEW YORK. 


dapted to the p 


Skirt Supporter, 


Combines the most 
a ae FiT- 


isfactory corsetsas regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 


ANTED to begin next fall, 
Lady H. 8. Teacher a 
pal 0 and $1200. 
29 Philadeiphia, Pa. 


For 4a address, 


in N. E. re. 
d Male Princi 


BIND YOUR 


*“|\SCHOOL JOURNALS. 





fe+ pupils. 


SHORT-HAND TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

A PRACTICAL STENOGRAPHER would like a 
Thorough instruction. 
soneble. Address N. C.eveiand, Albany, N.Y. 


This Rinder is light, strong and handsome, 
and weekly issues of the SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
held toge*her by it in the convenient form. of a 


Tesun< san- book, which an be kept lying on the reading 









GOLD MEDaL, 





times the strength 





MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN 


Fer sale by all leading ¢ealers. Trice bv mail $1.30. 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


style of dress. 





ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR- 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF RLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 






UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
iK} ANDDRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN Mns. 


Unien Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 


. Dress orm, 
¥ and “omfort Waists, 











Breakfast Coca 


Warranted absolute(y pure 
Cocoa, frum which the etoess of 
Ol) hasbeen removed. I: vas three 


wi:h Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


QAKER & CO., Dorchester Wass 
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table. It 's made of two white wires joined to 


admirably adapted for icvalids as gether in the centre, with slides on either end for 

6 DRESS REFORM 6 ‘well ae for persc_ in bealth. - Ma. y together, thus baa me 
a pepers ther by pressure without rufilating 

° Seid by Grocers every~ here. them We will furnish the nine-inch Binders at 


the following prices, postpaid : one for 10 cents ; 
two for 20 cents; fourf r 30 centa. 








Made in all weiehts 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool : Chemi- 
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SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











COMFORT CHAIR CO, 
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first authoritative statement al of his views. It 
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McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those colepree Relle 
end Cpe tes for jp 9 Coveges. 
catalogues sent 


40% & CO. Baitimore.™4 


&amanue sis. authoress. and transiatcr. Highest 
testimonials. Lt pie . L. Kericee & Co., 
25 Clinton PL, N 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. 


‘pew) KF NAGON & CO., 





Dustreted Book 
fent bree. 
120 Fulten 8. N. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








A FRIDAY AFTERNOON WITH WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. ; 


In addition to these selections the familiar poems, ‘* We are 
Seven ” and ** Lucy Gray,” may be read or recited. 


THE WIND. 


What way does the Wind come? What way 
does he go? 

He rides over the water and over the snow, 

He tosses about in evury bare tree, 

As, 1f you look up, you ape! may see ; 

But how he will come, and whither he goes, 

There’s never a scholar in England that knows. 


He wiil suddenly big in a cunning nook 
And _ a sharp ‘larum ;—but if you should 


OOK, 
There’s nothing to see but a cushion of snow, 
Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 
And softer than if it were covered with silk; 
Sometimes he’ll hide in the cave of a rock, 
Then whistle as shrill «s the buzzard cock ; 
Yet, seek him,—and what shall you find in the 

? 


place 
Nothing but silence and empty — ; 
Save, in a corner, a heap of dry leaves, _ 
That he’s left for a bed to beggars and thieves. 


As soon as tis daylight to-morrow, with me 
You shall go to the orchard, and then you will 


see 

That he bas been there, and made a great rout, 

And crackled the branches and strewn them 
about. 


Hark! over the roof he makes a pause, 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Right into the slates, and with a huge scattle 

Drive them down, like men in a battle. 

But let him range round; he does us no harm— 

We build up the fire, we’re snug and warm ; 

He may knock at the door,—we’ll not let him in; 

May oy at the windows,—we'll laugh at his 
in ; 

Let him seek his own home wherever it be ; 

Here’s a cozie warm house for you and for me, 


THE LAKE. 


Into a gradual calm the breezes sink, 

A blue rim borders all the jake’s still brink ; 

There doth the twinkling aspen’s foliage sleep, 

And insects clothe like dust, the glassy deep : 

And now, on every side, the surface breaks 

Into blue soots, and slowly lengthening streaks; 

Here, plots of sparkling water tremble bright 

With —- thousand twinkling points of 
ight, 

There waves that, hardly weltering, die away, 

Tip their smooth ridges with a softer ray ; 

And now the whole wide lake in deep re 

Is hushed, and like a burnished mirror glows, 

Save where along the shady western mar; 

Coasts, with industrious oar, the chasenal barge. 


Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; ‘tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of.selfish men 
Shall eer prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
*T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 


Pride, 
However disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness. 
The man whose eyé 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of nature’s works. 


What need there is to be reserved in speech, 
And temper all our thoughts with charity ! 
Wisdom is oft times nearer when we stoop than when 
we soar. 
The best portion of -a good man’s life is his little, 
nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and love. . 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 
Life is energy of love, ordained to pass through shades 
and silent rest, to endless joy. : 


—<A face with gladness overspread, 
Soft smiles by human kindness bred. 


The poet Wordsworth spent much of his time when a 
boy in the woods and fields about his home. He says: 
He learned to love the worksof Nature, and his 
is full of flowers, and trees, and birds, and fishes. 
When he began to publish his works, the other writers 
of his time ridiculed them because they were about 
such simple things; but he did not mind their laughter; 
he kept on writing, and after a time the people 
to see the beauty and sweetness of his poetry, and in 
old age honors were fairly showered upon him. 





NEW BOOKS. 

SHOEMAKER’s D1aLoGusEs. Entirely new and original. 
By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Philadelphia: The Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory. $1.00. 

Everyone in charge of entertainments and exhibi- 
tions has experienced the difficulty in procuring fresh 
and interesting dialogues. To meet this want is the ob- 
ject of the present work. Provision has been made for 
all ages and occasions. The editor, Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, has selected only such dialogues as have a strong 
and well-developed plot, such as are unexceptional in 
literary expression, and such as havea healthy moral 
tone. Great care has been taken to secure a widely 
varied range of topics, characters, and conditions ; some 
of the selections are grave, some sprightly, some broad- 
ly humorous. With such as present difficulties in the 
way of stage-setting, full explanations are given. 
Nothing approaching coarseness or irreverence has been 
admitted. 

Mintna Camps, By Charles Howard Shinn. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

This work deals largely with ancient medizval and 
modern mining laws and with the life of mining camps. 
Itis nota technical history of mining, nor a digest of 
mining decisions, but a study of the mining camp com- 
monwealths in our remote West and of the Spanish 


land system in Mexico and California. There is an at- |. 


tempt to break ground in a comparatively new field, 
and to examine the laws and customs of the primitive 
workers in ores. As such it has undoubted value as a 
contribution to American political science and institu- 
tional history. Much is told in so pleasant a vein that 
the romance of camp life is retained and makes fasci- 
nating reading. 


JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

The name of John Marshall is so associated, in the 
minds of many, with his fame as Chief Justice of the 
United States that one is liable to overlook other sali- 
ent pointsin his career. As soldier, lugislator, envoy, 
historian, and statesman, his achievements are worthy 
of a place in the American Statesmen Series of which 
this biography is the latest. In fifteen chapters the au- 
thor deals with the youth and military services of his 
subject ; his career at the bar, in the State Legislature, 
and the Constitutional Convention of Virginia; his 
services on the French Mission ; in Congress; in Mr. 
Adams's Cabinet ; and on the Supreme Bench. A chap- 
ter is devoted to his connection with the trial of Aaron 
Burr ; and one each to his ‘‘ Life of Washington,” per- 
sonal traits, and death. The work of the bioyrapher 
has the clearness and force that characterize the entire 
series, reflecting so favorably on the discrimination of 
the editor. 

ScHOOL ELocuTion. By John Swett. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

This is not an elaborate treatise for specialists in elo- 
cution, but a drill book for the general teacher. Its 
Part I treats orthography and orthopy ; Part II, Prin- 
ciples in Elocution, treats emphasis, pitch, quality, modu- 
lation and style ;gPart III consists of miscellaneous 
selections especially adapted to develop elocutionary 
ability. The compiler of this book, realizing the limita- 
tions of teachers as to time, and otherwise, in endeavor- 
ing to secure in large classes a fair degree of attention 
to school reading, has kept within the bounds of pos- 
sible accomplishment, and at the same time made al- 
lowance forthe more ambitious ones. The time gen- 
erally allotted to reading and elocution in most high 
and normal schools, seldom exceeds one or two hours a 
week ; herce the successful training of large classes in- 
volves a great deal of concert drill requiring the use of 
a suitable manual of principles, directions and drill ex- 
ercises. In view of these exigiencies of the case, the 
present work is one to be especially commended, and 
in the multitude of similar works it is sure to find a 
place for itself. 

PHILOSOPHLE QU4STOR; or, Days in Concord. By 
Julia R. Anagnos. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

This is a sketch of two seasons of the Philosophical 


Boston : 


School of Concord, written, the author states, rather | 15 


for enjoyment than with any idea of a reporter’s résumé. 
The shadowy figure of a young girl is taken asa sort of 
half heroine, looking on the school with silent admira- 
tion. 

‘A Handy Dictionary of Synonyms,” by H. C. Faulk- 
ner. 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: A. L. Burt. 

There are few people whose vocabularies are suffi- 
ciently extensive to express with exactness, in speech or 





correspondence, the precise ideas present to the mind. 
A collection of synonyms is always valuable, and this 
‘* Handy Dictionary” is one of the best and most con- 
venient we have seen. It is adapted for populur use, 
and could be used to great advantage in schools. 

. MAGAZINES. 

‘*A Diamond in the Rough,” by Alice O’Hanlon, and 
“Sweet Christabel,” by Arabella M. Hopkinson, are 
two charming stories of English life in Cassell’s 
Family Magazine. Besides these serials this magazine 
publishes by way of fiction this month a story in three 
short chapters, “How She Saved ,” “Frank de 
Vaud,” a story of Swis; life; and *‘ An Old Maid’s 
Friend’s.” Articles of a more practical nature tell us 
‘“*How American Bread is Made; of ‘‘ The Road to the 
Giants’ Causeway;” of the special features of ‘‘Share- 
holders’ Meetings;” of *‘ Wild Birds in London;”. of 
** Work in the Garden;” and last, but very far from 
least, ‘‘ What to Wear.” Other articles of interest in 
this number are a review of Julian Hawthorne’s “ Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and His Wife,” of which the reviewer 
speaks in complimentary terms; ‘‘The Bugle Calls of 
the English Army,” and ‘‘The Body’s Invisible Ene- 
mies,” a discussion of germs of disease, by the Family 
Doctor. ‘* The Gatherer” is as usual filled with accounts 
of the latest inventions, and illustrations abound. 

An informing and timely article on the “‘ Framers of 
the Constitution,” with twenty or more portraits, is the 
opening article of the Mazazine of American History 
for April? The other articles of the number are of ex- 
ceptional merit, including as usual a wide range of 
topics. Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., writes forci- 
bly on ‘‘ Work asan Educating Power.” Original docu- 
ments contain a ‘Curious Petition of the Boston 
Ministers in 1709.” Notes, Queries, Replics, Societies, 
and Book Notices are crowded with agreeable material. 

The Art Amateur for April. contains attractive de- 
signs for a dessert plate, cup and saucer, repoussé brass 
work, embroidery and jewelry. The frontispiece repre- 
sents a pleasing group of recent sculpture by Theo. 
Baur. Anarticle on D. Ridgway Knight is copiously 
illustrated by clever drawings from his pencil, and 
there is a page of sketches from the French Water Color 
Exhibition for fan decoration. 

NOTES. 

**Colonel Higginson at Cambridge,” the ninth of the 
** Authors at Home” series, appears in The Critic of 
March 28. The sketch is written by the Rev. George 
Willis Cooke, the biographer of Emerson. 


“The Diaphragm and Its Functions”; Considered 
Specially in its Relations to Respiration and the Pro- 
duction of Voice, by J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D., took the 
first prize offered by Edgar 8. Werner, publisher of The 
Voice. The essay is issued in flexible cloth, $1 net, 
postpaid. . 

Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co. announce the fourth vol- 
ume in their series of ‘‘German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers and Students,” to appear early in 
April. This volume will be a critical exposition of 
‘*Hegel’s Aesthetics,” by Prof, J. 8. Kedney, 8S. T. D., 
of the Seabury Divinity School. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon publish ‘‘The 
Scriptures for Young Readers,” an introduction to the 
story of the Bible, edited by Professors E. T. Bartlett 
and Jubn P. Peters, of the P. E. Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia. The plan has been entered upon with the ob- 
ject of removing stones of stumbling from the path of 

oung readers, by presenting Scripture to them in as in- 
talligible and instructive a form as may be practicable. 

Among the books announced for early publ ication by 
the same firm are: “ Afghanistan jand the Anglo- 
Russian Dispute,” by Theo. F. Rodenbough, Brevet- 
Brigadier-General U. S. A.; ‘‘Travels of Marco 
Polw” for boys and ; by Thomas R. Knox;‘‘ Queen 
Bess,” as for girls, by Manan Shaw ; *‘ Fragments 
from an Old Inn,” by Lilian Rozell Messenger, and *‘Pvac- 
tical Hints on Composition in Pictures,” by John Bur- 
nett. Edited by Susan U. Carter. 

CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
ions in Punctuation and Capitalization. Chicago: 


Hull writing A $ 
Avbestinted by Wallace Ritchie. Chicago: Hull 
reer — > 
ited Poisons. Josiah W. Leeds. Phila.: Published by 
ts 


the author. 
portance and How to Teach It. By Supt. E. 
Charleston, lll. M. A. McConnell & Co., 1585. 
lent full eepeuve bints. — 
Vol.l. No.1. eo ~-z. ournal of Physical, 
Scientific Information. Cosmic Pub. Co., 7 


W. Washington st., Chi Il. ; 
outlones of the Southeastern Normal School and Teacher 
Training Institute, Fort Branch, Ind. Charles C. Stelwell, Prin 


Annual of the Board of Public Schools of the City of 
8t. Joseph. ., 1883-4. E. B Neely, Supt. 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, ther 
with the Fortieth Annual Report of the Cymastqgiener of ublie 
Schools of Rhode Island, January, 1885. Hon B. Stock- 


well, Commissioner. 
Annual Report of the Board of Educa 


Bec the Yeas eae, Edward Burgess, Supt. City Schools. 
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DIED BY HIS OWN HANDS. 


Tus isthe verdict where the cup of 
poison is held to one’s own lips and the 
contents swallowed. The dweller in a 
malarial section—in cities, along rivers, 
in flat lands, near marshes—is always 
drinking the poison of Malaria. It can’t 
be helped, perhaps. 

THE SUICIDAL INTENT. 


But why let the poison remain in the 
system to consyme it? This is suicidal, 
and especially in view of the fact that an 
antidote is always at hand. Nothing is 
better established in medical science than 
that 


DR. SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


are the natural enemy of Malarial poisons. 
The first effect of these poisons is to coat 
and thicken the linings*of the stomach 
and disturb its function. They congest 
the liver, clog it, stop its working. e 
enlarge the spleen, vitiate the blood, 

mo everywhere. What is the 
result ? 


AGUE CHILLS. 


Chillsalways follow active congestion of 
any Organ or pari. You can’t cure them 
till you break and reduce the congestion. 
Here is where the virtue of the Mandrake 
Pills comes in so readily and powerfully. 
Mandrake is the best known principle in 
nature for reducing congestion. Take it 
actively, persistently, and you remove the 
cause of the chills. Then take it occasion- 
ally and you kill the malarial poisons as 
fast as you inhale them. But what hap- 
pens with the chills ? 


FEVERS ! INTERMITTENT FEVERS! 


Why ? A fever denotes a vitiated and 
excited blood—in this instance a poisoned 
and excited blood. It takes its turn after 
the ague chill. And so the system is 
racked b+tween the two till it is wrecked. 
You need not have it so if you don't 
wish to. 

GET THE RIGHT REMEDY. 

You have it in your box of Schenck's 
Mandrake Pills. hile they are cleans- 
ing the organs, reducing the congestion 
and setting them going, they are also 
doing the one thing needful for the puri- 
fication of the blood. Besides, Mandrake 
acts as a sedative. You therefore have in 
the Mandrake Pills the very agent you 
want to drive out malarial poison, and in 
the best and safest form for household 
use. Let the verdict in your case 
“ Got well by his own hands.” 


: ba ) PULMONIC SYRUP, 
LIVER AND ! SEAWEED TONIC AND 
STOMACH. ! MANDRAKE PILLS. 


are accompanied by full printed direc- 
tions, and are for sale by all ists 
Address all communications to Dr. J. H. 
Schenck & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER TERM 


oF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Begins April 20th, 1885. 
NEW CLASSES 


Will be formed for as well as for ad- 
vanced Students in departments. 


MUSIC jcetroiments, harmony, tueory & tuning: 

ART Dewtee Fainting, — Modeling, 

ORATORY Soesl,"pchalave, Riocution, Drame- 

LANGUAGES French, German aid Italian. 
Arithmetic, 

ce ASH BRANCHES Grummer wictorte 


PRYSICAL CULTURE rol eawived cymne- 


HOME Elegant scoomodations for Lady Stu- 
teh het, atone Per "oe eluding 


SUMMER HOME AND INSTRUCTION 


During July and August. 











New Style, Fmboased Hidden Name and Chrome Visiting 
‘Warranted best 
Naessea. N.Y. 


Saas 


Publisber’s Department. 


Sy 


The special attention of our readers is 
called to the advertisement of Sibley's 
Pencil a in another column. 
This is one of the best pencil sharpeners 
ever invented First: It is entirely prac- 
tical, ee the = —. = and 
thoroughly. Second : cutting parts 
can be readily replaced when they 
dull or worn by long usege—an indis- 
pensable feature in any sharpener, and 
one found wanting in so many. By care- 
ful thought and experience this invention 
has been brought to such ne Oo, that 
an ordinary pencil that never been 
sharpened can be reduced to a tine point, 
with an inch taper, in ten seconds. It is 
needless to enlarge upon the a ivantage 
of oa and the saviog of time 
to rs. who are often obliged t« 
sharyen lead and slate pencils for fifty or 
sixty scholars in a single day. These | 
teachers need only be told that an article 
of genuine merit is obtainable, to gladly | 
avail themselves of it. Send fur fuller 
os to Willard E. Sibley, Walt- 

am, 





JosH BILLINGs says: ‘‘ The best medi- 
sin I know for the. rumatiz, isto thank 
the Lord it aint the gout.” 
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'BETTS’S FOLDING GLOBE. 


Weighs less than 10 ounces. 














THE GLOBE CONSISTS OF A FRAME WORK of stee! wire covered with cloth, on which is printed a 


_ MAP Tine cloth cover not © durevin taterial, neds express] urpose permanence 
c cover isof a dura erial, m x for the : 
IMPORTA > the cgtortas is pecdnced at the press, with varnish colete. a a ae eh eee 
Been aE econ mere Ie Yes Gy. avs Sur the convenience of compeptiins tt Gy noted, tes enon at eae 
a v mee oO a . ead o is ia f ished with a ring. 
stop at the poy ed otel, opposite onk A neat, strong box is pro in which it may be deposited when not in use. itis 
Central De 6.0 Elegant rooms, fitted up at : 


pot. 
a cost of one million doliars. at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Pian. Elevater. Restaurant 
supplied with the beet. Horse cars, stages and 
clevated railroad to al! d its 





Sent by Mail on receipt of $5.00. | 


Sent by Express on receipt of $4.50. 


etter Ser irae money ay ay M., 4 Le} BOSTON : Bostos ScHOOoL SuPPLY Co. 15 Bromfieli St. NEW YORE: A. LovELL & Ov.. 





tban at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


16 Astor Place. PHIL.: Pern. SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 518 Arch Street. 








Pirates, 


The following extract from a letter from the well-known Author and Art- 
ist Pamir Gr.zert HaMERTON appeared in a recent number of the New York 


Publishers’ Weekly : 


“I saw by the advertisements in American pe 
had hold of *An Intellectual Life. 


riodicals that a New York 
We sadly need a copyright 
w. It would be a benefit to all honest men, including American authors, 


AUTHORS, and 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


who would be spared part of the rivalry produced by flooding the States 


with cheap pirated reprints. Yours very truly, P. G. 
To which I beg leave to reply as follows : 


ERTON. 


Dear Sin,—The above note evidently refers to me, as Iam the one pub- 


lisher who has reprinted the work referred to at alow price. Of course it 


warms the blood, a little, of an honest man, to have another honest man call 


himaknave. When discussion gets to that point, argument is cut off. 
will, however, make a few points on my side of the case. 


First.—I am, and long have been, heartily in favor of giving authors the 


an author of your high character, intellectual, humane and Christian (whose 
inspiring words ** The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ institute has 
easier access to sound learning than had either Solomon or Aristotle,” I 


have placed before millions of readers)—that you should seem to take no 
pleasure in the fact that the best literature of the world has by my efforts 
been placed within the reach of millions to whom it was before unattainable ; 


that I give to YOU an appreciative audience (far more appreciative than 
you find among your wealthy patrons) amon: tens of thousands, who with 
out my efforts would never have known you. 1 say readers have rights as 
well as authors; what they are I will not discuss; I say, simply, let the laws 


| be changed as authors demand; while Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 


~ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.| Gand list or 


SCHOOL 





control of their productions upon their own terms, within the limits of the 
bounds of common sense —it would hardly be practicable for us to pay copy- 
right to Homer, and it may be an open question as to when Macaulay's heirs | 
should cease to receive their tax ; there is, of course, some limit; honest 
“doctors disagree’ as to points of equity, expediency, and the best meth- 
ods of bringing a happy future out of the evil present. 

Second.—The laws of this country (and I believe the same is true of ail 
countries) are not as you and other autors desire they should be, Evidently, 
too, it is quite as useless for authors to expect to get what they want with- 
out a CHANGE in the laws, as to hope to reach the result by calling pub 
lishers bad names. Where is the co:n:non sense of characterizing me asa 
* pirate’ because I multiply (within the bounds of law and of custom since 
the time of Cadmus) copies of your book from the copy I bought and 
paid for, more than in applying the same term to one who reads the book 
aloud toa dozen friends, who consequently do not buy it—or more than apply- 
ing it to YOU for appropriating the language and thoughts of the patriarch 
Jos in one of your books without giving him any ayment—you give 
“ eredit,”’ doubtless, to the authors whom you quote, but you give them no 
pay.—I give YOU credit, but no “ pay” beyond the copy I buy, till we are 
able to secure a change in the present unsatisfactory laws. 

Third. —General Grant once said, ** The best way to get rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it;"’ thatis my theory, and I shall continue to practice upon it; 
l expect toaid in securing to you by “ enforcement” of the legitimate conse- 
quences of the present laws, what authors would never get by whining or 
growling. Some people give tomy methods the credit of being, possibly , 
the largest single influence which is working in this country to bring about 
the much desired change in the laws. 

Fourth.—While authors certainly have their “ rights,’ readers have some 
rights also, When I was a boy under fourteen years of age the good litera- 
ture accessible to me was limited, nearly,to Murray's English Reader, and | 
Josephus’ Works. I do not pretend to be the reader's especial champion, | 
but I DO look at the question of the * intellectual life” for them from their | 
etandnoint as well as from that of the author—and it is amazing to me that | 





Lamb are free to readers, any * monopoly "' which living authors can secure 
upon their own writings will not seriously hurt readers—and, furthermore, 


folly in law-making, if foolish changes should be made, would be likely 


soon to work its own cure, in thisage of the printing press 


Finally.—Hamerton's “Intellectual Life’ ought to sell by the hundred 
thousand—ouzht to sell a hundred where it has sold one by the methods of 
your approved publishers; when the “ good time coming" is here, and 


authors can make ticir own terms with publishers and the public, perhaps 
you will give me a little credit and thanks for the LARGER audience you 
will then have because of my present ‘‘piracy."’ Respectfully, Joun B. ALpEn. 


SOME “Pirate” PRIZES, 


In which the book-loving public are joyfully sharing. —100-page de- 

seriptive Catalogue sent free to any applicant. 

HAMERTON’S*‘* THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE."’ Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents in cloth binding, 61.00 in Russia, gilt edges. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 8& vols.. 4% illustrations. Re 
duced from $36.00 to 88.00—cheaper edition, 65.00. 

RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES. Reduced from 
$18 to 83.00 —in 8 vols., over 700 illustrations 

IRVING’S WORKS. In six large volumes, price 64.00 — better 
edition than sold three years ago for $ 

F-RESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from 
$4.50 to 82.00—in our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition, 
1 vol, 1.25, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, complete in 5 vols., elegant cloth bind 
ing, price only 3.75. 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, complete in 12 vols., Mustrated, 
only $7.00—printed from same plates as edition sold three years ago 
for $30.00. 

Books by Mail require 0 per cent. extra to prepay. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl Street. New York. 








TEACHERS. 


STANDARD READING 


Exchanged for 
School and College 











terms and new catalogue of all our publications.| 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. | 88 Chambers Street 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 

merely together so much miserable 
Cassar, Cicero, Ovid, "arg 

pha Toy, Homer fad, John, New Catalogue containing list of the 

Clark's i and Progressive Latin Gram-| vou wish to dispose of and we will make offer choicest miscellane us reading now ready. 
mar | atapeed to tho Intectipans Bariegof Claasien, for Cash or Exch * Send list of your books ceiving dates, 
iy thy | ts “American condition, etc., and we will -ubmit offer. 
SrSet Enutorios, Manesca's French Sortas, ec. > 

WM. H. KEYSER & CO., DANIEL VAN WINELE, 





New York City. 
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Publisber’s Department. 


Nothing is more certain in the progress 
pf education than that a majority of the 
old systems of penmanship must go, and 
these of course will be replaced by sys- 

. tems more in accordance.with are 
‘laws. Among thoée systems alrea 
tracting pores Poe notice and comm C 
tion, and being adapted = men ary use, 1s 

shat jof the Bu iness Copy- 
Books pub'ished by eters, Cuwperth wait 
& C5. of Philadelphia. These bo ks were 
adopted for use ia the schools of that city 
and of Albany, and are giving great satis- 
faction. One-fourth ot the pupils’ time 
is saved by the use of these new and 
what may reasonably be termed “en- 
hghtened ” methods. 


A book that will command the imme- 
diate and lively interest of every teacher 
and school officer in this country has just 
been issued by Messrs: Harper & Bros., 
New York. It is entitled «The Power 
and Authority of School Officers and 
Teachers.” It is written by a member of 
the Massachusetts bar ir. response to 
urgent advise from many directly inter- 
ested in school work, and iacludes deci- 
sioas rendered in several states, covering 
mauy questions in the management anu 
guveroment of public schvvls, and con- 
cerning the teacler’s jurisdiction over 
pupus out of schvol. The need of sucha 
bovk has been long felt, aad its import- 
ance will be universally acknowledged. 


AS many teachers are through constant 
expasure in all kinds of weather and 
vitiated air mn their cluss-rooms, suffering 
from culds in the head and catarrh, 16 
does not seem amiss to call their atten- 
hon to a remedy that 1s now attracung 
much attention, namely the Vita Sup- 
posituries, whose claim is that they give 
immediate relief, and are withal safe and 
convenieut. Mrs. Dr. Lozier, the most 
celebrated lady physician in the world 
says of 16: ‘*L consider the elements com- 
posing your furmula for the Vita Sup- 
posituries as being the best and sate-t 
that the recent researches iu medical 
science have tu ofter ior the cure of nasal 
catarrh and kindred affections. I find 
nuthing w equal them in practice.” Vit. 
Suppopituries are for sale by all druggists, 
or at No. 12 Chiff street, New York. 


The enviable reputation established by 
Messrs, Clark & Maynard for text-books 
cowbinipg the most desiiable features, 
leads one to expect sometiung extra- 
good wherever their names is appended 
tc a new publication, and teachers and 
others will nut be disappointed in exam 
ining the new ciass-ruum edition of 
Sbhakespeare’s Plays, edited by Brainard 
Kellogg, A.M,, anu carefully adapted for 
use 1 mixed classes. ‘This edition has 
many special advantages, and we com- 
mend tu teachers a perusal of the adver- 
tisement of the pubiishefs in another 
column, 


The Normal Educational Series pub- 
blished by Messrs. Sower, Potts & Uo., 
of Philadelpia, contains a number of 
books weil worthy the thoughtful con- 
sideration of euucators. Among these 
may be mentioned * Grittin’s Natural 
Philosopby” and ‘Lecture Notes in 
Chemisery ;” “ Westlake’s How to Write 
Letters” and “Common School Livera- 
ture;” ‘Raub’s Normal _ Spellers, 
**Lloyd’s Literature for Lutle Prolus,” 
“*Fewomith’s English Grammars,” Pelton’s 
Uarivatied Outline Maps,” ‘* Sheppard’s 
Constitutiun,” ** Peterson’s Science.” 


Acme Songs No. 2 (advertised in our 
columas last week )will give even greater 
delight than its predecessur, No, 1. 95 ex- 
ceileut songs, words and music, for ten 
ceDLs. 





Are noted for the power of keen discrimination 
aud readily detect Iraud and appreeiate real wer- 
it, heuce it is you fiud im our homes Hood’s 
Sarsupurilia. iv is true that every ove snould 
take, uf Luis season, a biood pur.tier, and cleanse 
tue Divod abd systsm of the germs of and 
it is also truy taat Mapy Lew iag G —. a = 
by the umely use Of rivod's 
wvuaodertul restoring and pid 
combined Witu is oye to build up 
cradivave SufOlula und 


be provers 


Gleanse the Blood 


of all humors, render it the very best family 
medicine that wun ee aye 
a < diseases tua. in changes of the 

and or life, it Ganno’ be ex- 
pon “uns Oo. te $5.00. Pre 


ool oy Ok SS W & UU., Lowell, Mass, 
by and Vealers, 





Th: Trials of a Minister. 


THE REV. J. P. ARNOLD, (Baptist)Cam- 
den, Tenn., in 1873 was taken with 
Bright's Disease, resultitg in two large 
abscesses. In 1878 another abscess formed 
which discharged for eighteen nionths. 
In 1881 two abscesses formed. He then 
began Warner’s Sare Cure ‘which re- 
stored me to perfect health,” and m June, 
1883, he wrote, rel health is as good 
as ever.” Try at 


If You Doubt, Tr Try it end Sre, 


D. M. DEWEY, of Rochester, N. ¥., Jan. 
25, 1882, wrote, “One of the most prom 
ment physicians here found 22 grains 
of sugar to the fluid oance of my urine; 
was unable to benefit me.“ Lthen began 
using Warner's Sare Diabetes 
and Warner's Sarge Pills. Having used 
five bottles of each, I found myself 
cured.” N, B.—Mr. Dewey remains 
well. ; 

“* Seven.” 

DAVID TOOKE, Esq., Columbus, Tex., in 

ism, “ atiacked with black Jaundi ice, 

ollow y hemorrhage of t idneys, 
and was prohounced incurable. Seven 
bottles of Warner’s Sarge Cure restored 
him to health in 1880, and July 1, 1884, 
he writes, * y health has been excel- 
lent ever since.” Try it, try it! 


A Campa gners’s Exper'ence. 


LAWRENCE MIX, Esq., Warsaw, N. Y., 

a well-known campaigo orator, in 1883 
took fifteen bottles of Warner’s SAFE 
Cure for kidney trouble (after many 
physicians of excellent standing had 
given him up), and was cured. Decem- 
ber 9th, 1884, he says, “‘I have had no 
serious return of my trouble, and so 
conclude that my cure is permanent.” 


A Woman’s Happy Release. 


MRS. F. F. DOLLOFF, Haverhill, Mass., 
Aug 6:h, 1881, said she had been cured 
of Inflammation of the bladder by five 
bottles of Warner’s SaFE Cure. Dec. 
24th, 1884, Mr. Doiloff « rote, ‘‘Mre. Dol- 
loff has never seen a sick day from that 
inflammatory disease since Warner's 
SaFE Cure cured her in 1881.” Cure 
permanent. 


FRANCIS L. DOW, ass assistant police mar- 
shal, Taunton, Mass,, three years ago 
was cured of stune in the kidney and 
bladder by Warner's SAFE Cure, and in 
June 1884, he wrote, **I have not seen 
a sick day simce I began Warner’s SaFEe 
Cure, and never felt better; have gained 
eighteen pounds.” 


Haven't You F It Just So? 

ISAAC N. WOOD, Fishkill, N. Y., July 
1884, wrote, ‘‘ It is two years ago last 
spring since Warner's SaFe Cure cured 
me. I was called a dead man, but that 
medicine brought me to life. I take a 
few bottles every spring to keep me 
right.” He was affli:ted for six years 
with pains am the back, ending in kid- 
ney hemorrhage. Cure permanent. 


The Farmer's 's Heavy Debt. 

A. ‘WAY, Navarino, N. Y., in 1879, 
was affl: cted with neuralgia, ringing 
sensations in the ears, hacking cough, 
pain in the back, irregular urination, 
dropsy, nausea, and spasms of acute 
pain inthe back. Tnen came chills and 
fever. The do’tors gave him up, but 
after using 22 bottles ot Warner’s SAFE 
Cure, he said, **I am hale, hearty, anu 
happy.” On June 29th, 1884, he writes, 
‘*My health was never better. I owe 
pay existence to Warner's Sare Cure.” 
Cure permanent. 


“Won ers.” 

E. H. BECK WITH, Norwich, Conn., Dec., 
18th, 1884, stated, *‘I owe my life to 
Warner’s Sarre Diabetes Cure ; when | 
began its use I pa-sed 10 quartsof water 
daily, which coptamed 14 per cent of 
sugar; after using seven dozen bottles 
my doctor pronounced the water free 
— sugar; it has done wonders for 


“Ol Sofferiog Woman !” 
C. F. B, HASKELL (tormerly of Mt. Ver- 
non, a nuw- locating engineer on the 
" _and N. Ratiroai, Dakota, stated 
in , that his wife was uiterly pros- 
trated with female difficulties, and did 
not seem to be amenabie to physicians’ 
remedies. She could og merty trembled 
hike a leaf, 1odically lost her reason. 
They then Tegan the use of Warner's 
Sarge Cure. Writing in July, 1884, from | 4 
Dakota, Mr. Haskell says, “ My 





has never seen the slightest inclination 
of a return of the difficulties Warner’s 
Sare Cure removed.” Try it, O suffer- 
ing woman ! 


A Notable Arres’. 

C. H. OBERBECK, Deputy Sheriff, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1882, took Warner's SaFe 
Cure for a very severe kidney and hver 
complaint ; he had lost 75 pounds in 
weight under the doctor’s care. . Five 
bottles of Warner’s SaFre Cure arrested 
and cured the disease, and December 
1884, he wrote, “I now weigh 260 Ibs., 
and never felt better in my life. I rec- 
ommend Warner’s SAFE Oure.” 


The Test of 8 Years ! 

DAN A GROSVENOR, Esq, United States 
Treasur weary | First Controller’s 
Office, ashington, D. C., took War- 
ner’s SAFE Cure in 1878, and Dec. 29th, 
1884, he wrote, ‘ Warner's safe cure, in 
my case effected a permanent cure, and 
for five or six years I have experienced 
no trouble from what was a serious kid- 
ney affectior.” 


Fifteen Years ! 

JNO. L. CLARK, M D., Waterloo, N. Y., 
in 1881, was prostrated with Bright's 
Disease, crick in the back, rheuma:ism, 
and malaria. From the l+tter he had 
suffered for fifteen years without help. 
In 1884 he says, “ Warner’s Sarg Cure 
cured me and [ am sound and weil.” 
If you doubt, ask your neighbor ! 


Never. 

Mrs. HELEN LEIKEM, West McHenry, 
Itl., two years ag» used Warner’s SaF£ | t 
Nervine for: entire nervous prostration. 
August 1884, she wrote, ** I have never 
enjoyed such good health ; bave had no 
return of miy trouble.” 


Text fora Ser - o1 on to Everyone. 

Rev. 8. P) SMITH (Universaliéf}, of Mar- 
blehead, Masa., suffered for years from 
bilious attacks and gall stones. In Jan- 
uary, 1888, he was cured by Warner's 
SAFE Cure. June 2od, 1804, he says, 
there has been no return of the bilious 
troubles ;.I have not experienced the 
least pain or suffering since my restor- 
ation by ‘Warner's Sare Cure.” Cure 
permanent. 


Mrs CARRIE D. T. SWIFT, Rochester, 
N. Y., for 25 years suffered from hered- 
itary ’ rheumatism, many times being 
utterly helpless; especially in warm 
weather. In July, 1 1883, she used a few 
bottles of Warner's Sare Rheumatic 
Cure, and January 1885, said her restor- 
ation to health wus as complete as mirac- 
ulous. Cure permanent, Try it. 


Permanent Security. 

T. O. LEWIS, San. Francisco, Cal., Oct. 
28, 1881, says, ‘‘I have suffered for ten 
years with congested kidneys, and have 
wep stones ranging in size from the 

ead of a pin to a pea, which caused 
strangury of the neck of the bladder. 
The best en in this city said I 
could not recover. I used four bottles 
of Warner's SaFE Cure, and got rid of 
four calculi.” Writing ‘June 23:1, 1884, 
he says, ‘* The cure effected in 1881 was 
permanent.” 


INSURANCE. 


OME neu ysacs Come ARTY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Broad Sixty-third Semi-Annual 








Statement, | A I 
— ASH CAPITAL 


e Premium Fund, 
Reserve for Unpaid sashes ‘and’ ‘Claims, 
Net Surplus, . . 
CASH a 
SUMMARY OF Assers”’ 

Bonds 4 & Mt’gages, being ist lien on R’l Es’t 1,005,4 os 
Galveg star Socks, arkot ket val 71000400 co 
= value) 

Lag — value), 00 
on demand, 254,05 0) 
vanu 


1885, 105,682 45 
vieme sage oneesce ain bands of agents, ane pc 


Pre 
Real Esta’ 
_ TOTAL, eiaeecbe ee 
ouan J PARTIN, president, 
it P.; J. a Wasnsvry, V.P, & 8. 
T 8 Geausn, ana W L. BIGELOW, Ass” BSec's. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., 


45 William St., New York. 


261,736 41 











Total losses paid in U. $., $38,600.000, 
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TEACHERS’ — 


ve Association, 
lll. Easter 
town. Peu Prof. A. R. 
tor National Educator.) 


~~ 


Branch Office, Alle 
Horye, Manager. 


All applicant- in the East or West will have the 
advantage of being registered in both offices with. 

out extra charge. 
“T have made applicati three other 
‘ea, but the Teachers’ (0-0 e Agency has 
aiveety ene me Ser mae good than they all put to 
gether. I hope you will Tn on BN 20K, Brnsible 

“i JOH " 

Pherson, Kan 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


eiiaatast ere ona 
ors M. 5 ove e-FULTON, 
ind 23 Union Square, New York 


BEST TEACHERS, .t2'5sxzt3 





AND FOREIGN, 
prompely. provided for Families, Schools, and 


American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N.Y 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION ; 


— earned by filling vacancies. Form for ieee 
WANTED. G-NTLEMEN ; Fete) oe high- Sah ool, 


= bah Dy $1500 ; Protesso —— 
$1.500 or ry! ‘Tutor, ta) 200 Se vs seve rai 


~~ Shot 8 0 to 
bots 





8800 or more ; *everal for public 
on private schools, $40 to. $1 U0. * Many othervwcaai 
cles — on hand and in prospect. 


the sea 
AMEKICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 
R.E AVERY, Manager, 


ter now for 
N. Y. 





SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
) STABLI>HED 1280. 
Prof. J. C. Brooks, Supt City Schools, Paris, Texas, 
writes ta “I take sy in s‘atemg that I nave se 
‘or my 8c umber of teachers through 
oy ty Schoot yo Foes t pave mmvariavly 
oo selection entirely in the h nds of the “ Pro- 
Pp "and have yet to have an injerlor teacher sent 
me; im ‘tact thou:h assigned mportant positions 
they have filled them well ido most cordial! recom- 
mend the “ Southern School Agency ” .o 
ing eg and to ere teachers og em 
ploy wea For circulars of information dress 
gg WooLwine, , Proprietor, 2384 Caurch St, Nash 
, Tr 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 


Old and Feliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
been supplied in the past. The manager is Super- 
intenvent of the Pubiic Schools of Allentown, 
and has a professional ex perience of tweaty-five 
years. Many teacbers wanted. ister nuw 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamil’on 8t., A’lentown va. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Bosron TEacHERS' 
a 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Bitines mol 3 1 Bupples f eachery 


Send atamne for - ~ 


8 Deed 

















A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES andCHANTS 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








$1.00 Per YEAR, 
CQ TeachorsPub.Co.,335 Wabash Av., Chicago 


Yale Fountain n Gold Pen, 
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VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


Hall 

Hall's Hair Renewer restores gray hair 
to its original color; makes the scalp 
white and clean; cures dandruff and 
humors; prevents the hair from falling 
out, and renders it soft and brilliant. The 
editor of the **Ocean Foam,” Cape May, 
writes: “ We speak knowingly, when we 
assert that Ilall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is the best of its kind. The 
article is an elegant and cleanly one, with- 
out which we think no toilet complete.” 
Thos. D. Jones, Middle Granville, N. Y., 
writes: “I have used 


Hall’s Hair 


Renewer about ten years, with satisfactory 
results.” E. G. Perkins, Oberlin, Ohio, 
writes: “I consider IIall's Mair Renewer 
the best hair preserver in use. [ have 
used it for the past twenty years, and my 
air is in as vigorous and healthy a condi- 
tion as When I was 39 years of age. Not 
asign of gray hair to be seen anywhere.’ 
Dwight L. Chamberlain, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Writes: ** My hair, which was nearly 
white, has been restored to its original 
color and luxuriance by the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer.” 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





air Renewer. 


The advance of time is heralded by 
bleached, thin, and falling hair. By the 
use of Hall’s Mair Renewer, the hair may 
be restored to its original color, lustre, and 
vitality. M. N, Johnson, Fitchburg, 
Mass., writes: “‘ My hair was weak, thin, 
and full of dandruff. Mall's Hair Renewer 
has removed the dandruff, and caused a 
vigorous growth of new hair.” Abel I. 
Smith, Portsmouth, Va., writes: “ My 
hair had nearly all fallen out, and that 
which was left was dry and dead. T used 
one bottle of Hall’s Hair 


Renewer, 


and now rejoice in the possession of hair 
as abundant as ever.” E. J. Adams, St. 
Paul, Minn., writes: “A diseased scalp 
caused my hair to fall out, and, after 
using a number of preparations without 
avail, I finally tried Hall's Hair Renewer, 
which caused a vigorous new growth. I 
am still using it, and could ask for no 
better results." Mrs. R. H. Corning, 
Battle Creek, Mich., writes: * By the use 
of Tall’s Hair Renewer, my head, which 
was quite bald, has been covered with a 
fine growth of young hair.” 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.8. A. 


Sold by all 


Druggists. 





THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


Preservation of Health 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and Professional Lnstitution organized un- 
der the laws of the State, 


Law + 
, | Of the most elaborate styles, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


| Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, pear 29th St.,N.¥. 
4 pita ee oe 
7? North Kigh 
OFFICES | 43 North Charles 8t., Baltimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 
No AGENCIES. 
Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 





Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medi 
Board. 


Founded on a plan which enabjes every 
part owner gad contiaeer. aa to 
with it in an official capacity. 

Inaorsed at its commencement 
Medica! Faculty of New York. 

It is equipped with all kinds of Baths ; Static and 
eve othr form of Electricity - tactlities tor Ma . 
scription ; with —— and A for the 
different Specialties into which the of Medicine 
= eireided and. to short, with very Applis 
are now 3 e nce 
and Remedy necessary for its work. 

Baths, Electricity and Manipulations given as Luxu- 
ries, or for the Preservation of Health. 


Persons desiring further information will readily- 
secure it by adressing 


Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 








TH 





The 
ef improvement in Piamo making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
1 aeamne 


180 Fifth Avenue, 


nw ! 188 Tremont St. 
YORK. BOSTON 





CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS) 


OF 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


234 Street und 9th Ave., 


by four-fifths of the | {°2 


Gentlemen's mee ceaned or 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT: NEPHEWS & CO., 
KR ard 7 Joho St..¥ V. 

















Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 
60 cents by mail regis- 


' 
tered. Sample bv mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
riy “* (8. Dreggiet«. Owego. N. ¥ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


ALL-NIGHUT INHALATION 
Cures Catanan, Buron- 
ASTH™A and 
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Refer to A.M. Kellogg, Bditor Somoer JovREAL 


A Lapy who was traveling in the Sou- 
dan, after a long day’s March was just 
settling herself down to sleep when her 
host, an Arab telegraph clerk, separated 
from her only by a thin partition, began 
to say his prayers in a loud sing-song 
chant. She remonéstrated; for a time 
there was silence; she was falling asleep 
when the clerk began his prayers again. 
Again she remonstrated, again there was 
brief silence, to be broken, alas! too soon 
by the indefatigable clerk, who once 
more began saying his prayers ‘‘ da capo,” 
this time faster than ever. It was like 
“speaking by machinery ; the whir and 
buzz was terrific. She learned next morn- 
ing that the host belon to a sect which 
obliged him to repeat his prayers aloud, 
and which also enjoined as one of its most 
stringent rulesthat the voice of either a 
woman, a donkey, or a dog, if heard at 
avy time during the service, made it nec- 
essary that the whole of the prayers 
should be repeated.” 

THE Richmond Religious Herald ‘has 
been advertising for a man who can do a 
purely unselfish work. To one who re- 
phes with evident sincerity, ‘‘I see you 
want a onnest man to doe a good wirk. I 
bleve I kin fill the ingagements, and 
would like te year from you,” it answers, 
“You will not do, brother. Your hon 
esty is beautiful, but your orthography is 
is very immoral.” 
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W AITER—What will you have, Miss?” 
Customer (looking over the bill of fare)— 
** Permit me to cogitate. In the correia- 
tion of forces it is a recognized property 
of atomic—” ‘‘ Waiter (shouts across the 
hall to bead server)—‘‘ Baked beans for 
one.” — Philadelphia Cail. 





TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 15c. All druggists, or C. 8. 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 


—< 


A youne lady in a semin arose to 
recite her Latin, She started off boldly 
with ‘ Hic-haec-hoc,”—* hug-us, hug-us, 
hug-us.” ** Excuse me,” interrupted the 
youog professor, “but don’t you think 
you ae asking just a littie too much ?” 

— _- -—+ @ <= 

MADAME ZADOC PORTER 8S COUGH 
BAISAM 1s a Vegetable Expectorant, 
prepared with great care to meet the 
urgent and growing demand for a safe 
and reliable antidote for diseases of the 
throat and lungs. Disorders of the pul- 
monary organs are so prevalent aud 80 
fatal in our ever-changmg climate that 
a reliable antidute has been long and 
anxiously sought for. 

Uncite Jack.—** Why, Sally, you look 
melancholy. What's the matter?” Sally 
(just returned from the funeral of a very 
dear fmnend m Massachusetts): “I have 
been in Boston the last few days, and—” 
Uncle Jack—*‘*O? don’t let that depres 
you, my dear girl. You'll get over it 10 a 
day or two. Why, lookat me. 1 lived 
there once.” 








> 
> 





I HAVE BEEN a severe sufferer from Ca- 
tarrh ior the past fifteen years,with dis- 
tressing pain over my eyes. Gradually 
the disease worked down upon my lungs. 
About a year aud a half ago I commenccd 
using Ely’s Cream Balm, with most grati- 
fying results, and am to-day apparently 
cureu.—Z. C. WARREN, Rutland, Nt. 

MY DAUGHTER aud myself, great suffer- 
ers trom Catarrh, have been cured by 
Ely’s Cream Balm. My sense of smeli 
restored and health greatly improved.— 
C. M. StanLeY, Merchant, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Easy tu use. Price 50 cents. 





JOHN WESLEY, though never neglectful 
of his ministerial vity, had a good 
sense of humour. is servant, Michael 
Feowick, complained that his name was 
never mentioned in the published Jour- 
nal. Wesiey, in the next number, said: 
“Left Epworth with great satisfaction, 
and about one preached at Clayworth. I 
think none were unmoved but Michael 
Fenwick, who fell fast asleep under an 
adjoining hayrick.” 


Li kK. Pinkham's Vegetable Com- 
us most vatuable medicine for 












Variety the Spice of Life. 


There is variety in the letters received by 
Mrs. Lydia EB. Pinkham, testifying to the 
cure effected by her Vegetabie Compound 
and the great relief afforded to thousands of 
women in all sections. Mrs. C—— of ‘Toronto, 
says: “I have taken three bottles with 
very gratifying results.’ Mrs. Stephen 
B—— of Sheffington, Quebec, says “1 am 
now using the fourth bottle and have de- 
rived great benefit already.”’ Sarah C—— 
of Eugene City, Oregon, says: “It is the 
best medicine for the female sex I have ever 
found.”” Mrs. C—— of SantaFe, says: 

“ Your compound -has done me a great 
deal of good.” Mrs. H. S. D—— of Po.t- 
land, Me., says: “{t has done for me all it 
claimed to and I cheerfully recommend it 
to all suffering as I have done.”” Mrs. D. 
H. E——of Lexington, Va., says: “I have 
taken one botule and { assure youl feel a 
ar deal better, I feel strung as ever and 
*ve never felt a pain in my back since the 
second dose." 


Suffering Womanhood. 


Too much effort cannot be made to bring 
to the attention of suifering womanhood the 
great value of Lydia KE. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound as a remedy tor the dis- 
eases of women, and perhaps nothing is 
more effectual than the testamony of those 
who have been cured by it. Sucha one is 
the wife of General Barringer of Winston, 
N. C., and we quote from tne General's let- 
ter as follows: “Dear Mrs. Pinkham: 
Please aliow me to add my testimony to 
the most excellent medicinal qualities of 
your Vegetabie Compound. Mrs. Barringer 
was treated for several years for what tne 
physicians called Leuvorrhea and Prolapsus 
Uteri combined. I sent her to Richmond, 
Va.,-where she remained for six months 
under the treatment of an eminent physi- 
cian without any permanent benefit. phe 
was induced to try your medicine and after 
a reasonable time commenced to improve 
and is now able to attend w her business 
and considers herself fuiiy relieved.”” ([Gen- 
eral Barringer is the ffroprietor of the Ameri- 
can Hotel, Winston, N. C., and is widely 
known:—£d. | 





Downright .Cruelty. 


To permit yourself and family to 

** Suffer !’ 

With sickness when it can be prevented 
and cured so easily 

With Hop Bitters !!! 

Having « xperienced a great deal of 

“Trouble !* from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 





tHowever light 
And dyresuu:e, 

For two or three hours at a time I had 
to go through the most 

acrucialing pains, 

** Aud the unty way I ever got” 

** Retief!” 

Was by throwing up all my stomach 
contained. No one can conceive the pains 
that I had to go through, until 

** At last?” 

I was taken ! “So that for three weeks 
I lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing ! 

My sufferings were so that I called two 
docwwrs to give me something that would 
stup the pain ; their 

iffurts were no good to me. 

At last I heard « good deal 

** About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

Oue! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not 
seen a 

** Sick !” 

Hour, from the same cause since. 

i have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.”—Geo. Kendall, 
Allston, Boston, Mass. 

Columous Advocate, Texas, April 21,’88. 
Dear Euitor :—I have tried your Hup Bit- 


Hupe on the waite label. Shua ail toe vile, puisoa- 
Ous stulf with “Hop” or “Hups” in tacir came. 
JUR SCHUUL Alvo ‘egetem “for oot 
good oraer 

creait cards, 60 large 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BoTANny 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 

In this book the true ob ve method is d 4 Cg ae gees science-teaching. ’ Plants 
themselves, ere the objects of study, and the know ppoee S at once accurate 
and o: practical va ue a3 a prepara on for study in ) Fe 

Introductory price, G4 cents. 
Sampl* copy will be sent, postpatd, 4 Pvmaniescay > eaves tok on recetpt of pers saat price. 





HENSLOW’ 5 BOTANICAL CHARTS, som modified and adapted for use in the United States. 


By Erma A. Youmans. Beautifully colored Six Charts with Key, mourted on Rollers. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRicE Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City, 
By Sarau F. BUCKELEW and MarGaReET W. LEwis. 





Part 1.—-TIIE IICMAN BODY ;. 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 
Adomed for the use of the primary teachers in the public schools of Albany, Cohoes, ares 
Soriogs, Yonkers Binghamton, Eimiza, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, etc 
ete, Mailing price, 75 cents 
Part 1liI.-TIik ABC READER, 
or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
Tois is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 
ing price, 25 vents. 
Part ILI.-PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 
tor children, in preparation, uniform with PartI. Will beready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 
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NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 
ores simply a Manual of jons to t but an cqnetee work containing the ing. 
terials to be by he teomer & the instruct:on of classes in number. 
A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUIDE. INDISPENSIBLE T) EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETic. 
Sample copy and introduction price, 60 cis. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and see steptaetat ~— DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. - - - - plo» Price, $1.25, 





The preparation of this complete and full system of pied the autho 
InisH, for several years. The work is now offered to the pu > not boniy a as got a caus, 
and effective method of rep ree ra eve the relation dence of the several party 
of sentencs that most popular gra umar (in both 's Gi , 7-956, eeu 
r most com 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and nove! method of notation. , aaa 


AkTHUR COOPER, 
M BAKER, Agents. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. 
BOTA NIE S.- 


The Best Text-Books = Students. A Complete Series. The“ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
a imes. Prof. O. R. WiL11s, Editor. 


BL Se. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth 


wooiis Borin BC YTANI* itp rigiisn The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages 


B friss poe Price, ton BOT “ae Standard Hook, in cluding all the 

e clu e 
wo tke M issi i. imnoeth an sout ntains the best introd e morphology et 
500 more different speci. s ee Od) other a flora. 832 pages. 8v0, 


ice examination, $2.50. ( 
woop A! AND 8 wu 8 in BOTANY For the Amateur, 








and an in z and ructive rex boox. 12mo, cloth. Price, for examination, $1.00 
woop’s BOTANICAL APPAl . Consists of a Tim Trunk, Tog 11%, sheets of 
tion (drying) papet we ife trowel, tweezerr straps. and Wood's 
Plant Essen tials for feld wor Price, $8.00. poy, the Susan, 55S cash.) 
woo! ss ‘s Plant t Record. 4to, cloth. Price, for examin. 
in, 55 cents. foes 7 Tant Record, vr King’ 's Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 
cents. Mo Plant Record —-s r examination, 40 cents. 


vor full deseript and sample copies, adi 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
CLASS-ROOM BDITIOw. 


SHEAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


KING HENRY V. MERCHANT OF VENICE. JULIUS 
CAESAR. KING LEAR. KING HENRY VIII. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. HAMLET. TEMPEST. 
WITH NOYES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF PREPARATION. 
By BRA .NERD KELLOGG, A.M. 

f y kespeare has been adapved for use in muxed classes, by the 
oe ge wee cen be considered offer ave. The notes have been een 
selected $0 meet the requirements uf School and Co)lege students, from editions edited by eminent 

We are confident that teachers who examine these editions will pronounce them better adapt 
ed to the wants both of the teacoer and student than a y oshas editions published. 
} P-inted from large type, bound in very =o binding, and sold at nearly one- 
half the price of other Schcol Eaitions of Sheakespear: 
os Price $3 per dozen. A sample copy for examination, with a view to class use, sent on cenatgt 
oO! cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 774 Broadway, and 67, 69 Ninth St., New York. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co, PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


WONROE’S Readers & Speliers.| PUBLISHERS, | *“™™#hers und Dealors in Drawing and 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut at 
WONROE'S Reading Charts. PUBLISHERS OF 





(Selected.) 














(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
@” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O©O., 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERI&S. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 





ing Mental and Written. 7 Park Srreer, Boston. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 180 ‘WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

% oa H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publishers, 


Announce the Sais new writing inventions 
| i as NOW READ nic ¥: 

Eliaworth’ sUntronie ibrator. (Patent 

_ ) Anew, Bevel, poe uastul Satkon for 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


# Nor. Union System Indast. Drawing. 
Uyte’s Rook keentag and Blauks 


BEAUTIFUL NL taint 


‘A RUSKIN TIME TID: 
of a ro; altro volume of 2 pages Printed 





made ex, 


colar soyelticoly Rent pe re of the 


with approp: extracts from 
poetry, Royal 8vo, with hee covers, —E in Boxe 
R SONGS OF TUSCANY. 








by form and tion b 
LI. D. ¥ rning a knob. 
ts oe ye a sent 
BIRTHDA ocigeet £ thor prepaid. at m rate. Aaeee ome references 
err eet: Sagmaes Gus = “aoe Ta tone ee 
ait edges'si 50, 





Matled prepaid on the receipt of the prick, 
FOUN WILEY & BONS, 
Astor ' lace York 





in New Yort'and 
tor Sts in New ork 
E. L. safer Box 1698, N. ¥. P. 0. 


id 
iy 


A. Ss. BARNES & co., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. } A 





HOW TO STUDY 


the wees rat  - mind; a the 
interest ; 


minent facts 


school, will 
informa 


A. FLANAGAN, 


It shows the teacher the best way to enue the pupil how rng = study bis lessons ; How to picture 


misters the moat {ater eatin study ; Use py male 7 Seer. Queries.” 
Teacher a pil h eatuusionsn and love for the study of History.” 
ae utries,” 


U. S. HISTORY. 


A Book to Aid ‘Teacher and Pupil. 


rare points and « Bjeots af historical 
isling 
225 pages ; Black boart 


with Answers ; Review Questions ; ete. 


CURIOUS COBWEBSBS, 
ueer, and Curious questions upon hosis of every day topics, the answers 


forms; —~ ns for Study ; 820 “ Queer Q 

Cloth, price, $1. Enclose 2. t-4 and receive by return mail a copy of 
a collection of Quaint. 

to which ar not generally known by the average 


m. its use will srouse an interest in any 


perso! 
lessen the care of the teacher and induce the pupil to look outside the text book for 
tion. {Send for Catalogue of Books on Teaching, Games, Spcakers, Report Cards, 


163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


8, ete, 





COLLEGE SONGS, 
of the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 


to peonounes this the ve 
pe? by en extant. If not % tant S pe hw 
none better of the size R, aite, who 


Susiness-Standard Copy-Boota, PHILADELPHIA. ‘Prang s American Text-Books of Art Edu-| condenses into this th sl tree Goi the other col: 
WARREN'S New Geographies.|_—_ cation, A System of Drawin used in the lead- | lections, Se ee ee ee 
GREENE'S New Grammare. |18 Bromfelase | ing Cities ot the Country. "inie system has | Will be ss weleome In every household, 8 in 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. pubcananaieriiiemenaetel Seventy. -four pieces of American, French, Ger- 
WAGAR’S Mathematics. Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools, | maz,cr, “Aftican "origin. nonscnsical, comic, 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Flace, {tended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. | Price but 50 cents ! 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. — me 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| “BW YORK —Prang’s Natural History Series for Children | KOR"RS SINGING METHODS ; Their Use and Aare. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. “ie used tor Supplementary Read-| valuable advice oe all who are studying voice 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. wey ‘Prane’s Trad 4 Oecupat prises ——— ey ai 
"8 Arithmeti Charte } ists of 
Tr = Ba mer net = Py —_ Teaching. 170 tne Chara Conia toot eee 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., | Prang's Golor Chart, on Tsai, Mat Co eed, ced, Wye mane at) 
t Teaching Color in Primary Schools. anaaAt tiwaea: 
PHILADELPHIA. PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. ‘ycocine 


281 well selected Hymns and about bait ene as many 
Tunes, all appropriate and well fitted for Devo. 
tional Exercises in Schools. Price 50 cents, $4.80 
per dozen. Mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H, DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Purz 


De.icarr.’’ 
THE WORDS 
Th out the entire - ac , strong, beipeal en- 
4 and full of te owdrous of 'H 


"THE | MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and ins . and has the added 
charm of aerde, expre: =~ sentiments of the 
hich a is associated. = has been es- 
repa’ neet the increasing qeupene | for 
t and A us music that can be readily 
itragtt Btey re Ak aloe apa 
one tg 8 paper a 
handsomely tound in. board: (Brice, 3 


paid ; 83.60 a dozen by hat pre 
6 Publishers will maila nainge 8 samp © copy 
to any address, -paid, for 30 cents. 

Specimen’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mus. M. B. C. SLApDE, taining Dial 
Speeches. Motion Songs, A Charades, B ack 
board Exe reises, J Juvenile Comedies, e sale E Prt 
mary ‘hooils, eee and Juve e@ Enter- 
tainments. 1 vol. 1émo, boards. Price, 0 cts 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mas. M. B. C. SLapr Speeches, 
ises, etc, 


Tableaux, Cnaredes Blackboard . 
to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 

S| tchools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards Price, 5v cents. 
mas cee KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Ys. 

Written and collected by Mus.Lovuise Po.tocs, 
eg of National ieee fam Norma! Insti 
ceate. ashington, D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and ane Entertainment ; with ym 


1 vol., 16mo. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
and Home, with additions by OLiver Or 
Tic. 1 vol. 16mo. boards Price, 50 cts. 
iat | INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
75 cta 


By Prt H. GiLuorE Price, 
a LMOR E's PRIMARY. SCHOOL 
Saya 


i emo Pee, t by mail, eal pee 
sen’ 
colpt ot Fon 
HENRY . YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
TO TEACHERS. 


A New Method for Computing Interest. 
A man that has had much todo tn computing inter- 





est, o w some sborter and sim 
pler method than these wen 3 in arithmetics, and was 
more ast he heard of this method. 
It is 80 aston’ rtana practical, that 
nove of the oli me should an ams longer be taught 
It saves 50 de do lars worth labor in teaching 
Interest in your class. Kasily jearned, easily remem 
bered Your class will be snankful to you for having 
saved them the roable of learning the old methods. 

Wit be sent to any adress on receipt of me tg State 
that you this notice tn the ~~ 























Sx. FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


wy A A04, 1073, 71. 
‘ C9) * Bold by a| 

. > dealers in | 

N Statior- 


SCHOOLS ‘SS 
on application. ‘ 
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